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Acheson: Can West Meet East? 
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Before you make up your mind on any new car, It’s Nash—it’s Airflyte ! 

drive a Nash Airflyte. Which new car has Uniflo-Jet carburetion—and 
—and compare it with any car you know at any goes over 500 miles between gas stops, at average st 
price. highway speed? 
It’s a Nash “600” Airflyte! 
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Which new car is one sweet sweep of racing curve— 


; —_— , q' 
streamlined a// the way, even to enclosed wheels Yes—we dare you to drive it, and find its equal— m 
front and rear? for dazzling power and silken smoothness . . . for 
It’s Nash—it's Airflyte! anchored safety on curves . . . for the ride that only 
J. coil springing on all four wheels can give! Ww 
ich new car is 9! feet long inside—has amaz- ‘ : , 
Which ney Cas © 778 feet long de—ha Before the summer’s one day older, drive an Air- hi 
ing new Twin Beds—has most head-room, leg- etic ' 
; : eet er lyte—and discover how much more your money 
room and road clearance for its low height? . cagge - 
can buy. It’s in two series at your Nash dealer’s el 
It’s Nash—it’s Airflyte ! now—the Nash “600” and Nash Ambassador. 
- , , A 
Which new car has the undivided curved windshield me 


on all models . . . and the safety of Cockpit Control 


and the Uniscope . . . and Weather Eye Conditioned A 
Air comfort? 
It’s Nash—it’s Airflyte! 
Which new car is Girder-built, as a unit, with 
frame and body welded into one super-strong safe 


structure? GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 











Enjoy made-to-order weather with 
American Blower Cooling Coils 


You can produce cool and inviting indoor weather 
even on the hottest summer days with American 
Blower Cooling Coils. And the same system can pro- 
vide cozy warmth next winter with a companion set 
of American Blower Heating Coils. 

Important to your business? Sure it is! 

And just as important is the fact that American 
Blower heating and cooling coils, unit heaters, venti- 
lating fans, utility sets and air conditioning units are 
standard items available for prompt delivery. 

These dependable products can be easily and 
quickly installed in all types of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 

They are built and backed by American Blower 
with more than 68 years’ experience in building air 
handling equipment. 

Call our nearest Branch Office, located in 57 prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada, for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Savitary corroration 
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American 
Blower Type W 
Cooling Coil. For use 
with cold water. Also avail- 
able, Type X coils for systems 
utilizing direct expanded refrigerants. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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At least 80% Brighter! 


Compare! You'll find G-E Daylight 
Television beyond comparison! It’s at 
least 80% brighter than ordinary television 
under the same conditions—you 1 
can enjoy it in a fully lighted " 
room, as eye specialists recommenda! 
Model 806, below. 10” tube. 
Long range. Genuine mahogany 
veneered cabinet. Only $279.95* 


*Plus tax. Installation extra. Prices slightly higher 
West and South—subject to change without notice, 
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PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
AT ELECTRONICS PARK 


fou can pril your confatence in— 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 











LETTERS 


Costa Rican Rebellion 


In your April 18 report on the recent up- 
rising by Defense Minister Edgar Cardona 
against Provisional President José Figueres 
of Costa Rica, you refer to the economic de- 
mands of the rebels for the repeal of recent 
laws nationalizing the banks and imposing a 
10 per cent capital levy—which levy is pay- 
able over a period of ten years and is to be 
employed in repairing the damage suffered 
by the nation during the civil war of March- 
April 1948 against the Picado-Calderén 
Guardia regime. 

These demands were formulated in des- 
peration by the rebels in a last-minute at- 
tempt to establish a basis for dealing with 
the government and thus salvage what they 
could of their lost cause. Evidence disclosed 
since the abortive revolt shows that their 
intent was to set up a dictatorship that would 
prevent Provisional President Figueres from 
turning over the government to President- 
elect Otilio Ulate next year in accordance 
with the desires of the people. The govern- 
ment was victorious because it is representa- 
tive of the people and therefore had their 
wholehearted support during the brief crisis. 
Democracy in Costa Rica has once more 
triumphed. 





Mario A. EsQuiveL 
Ambassador 
Embassy of Costa Rica 
Washington, D.C. 


Veterans’ Bonus 


It hasn’t been the fashion, I'll admit, but 
you might at least have given the American 
Veterans Committee the important credit it 
deserves for its efforts in helping to defeat 
the Rankin pension bill for veterans ( News- 
wEEK, April 4). This organization has been 
one that, refreshingly, has lived up to what 
it professes: “Citizens First—Veterans Sec- 
ond.” 

CHARLES KONIGSBERG 

Harvard College 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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»... Now is the time for a few more con- 





' gressmen to realize that most of the irre- 
sponsible Shylocks who pretend to represent 
veterans in this country stand only for the 
ill-reputed minority . . . a tremendous body 
of voting veterans look at the formal vet 
organizations as bigoted and spoiled chil- 

dren . . . Veterans of 
my school of thought 
will eat seven kinds 
of dirt before they 
ever vote for a cyni- 
cal and spineless 
Rankin. 

W. D. MuELLER 
Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Spectator 

Although such dis- 
, interest is unbeliev- 

: At Klein’s. . . able, the head turned 

: away from the mod- 

3 el in the lower lefthand corner of the picture 
entitled “No- Men Allowed” (NEWSWEEK, 





May 16) is certainly that of a (ugh!) man. 
Drew F. Downey 
Atlanta 


That’s a small boy (see photos) who ac- 
companied his mother. 
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A. Rollo 
..+ he also serves who only waits 


Newsweek Photos 


Down on the Farm 


.. . The good reputation of the American 
farmer has been called into question ( News- 
WEEK, May 2): According to the 1940 cen- 
sus, farmers and farm workers contributed 
more than 21 per cent of the total male 
labor over 14 years of age. However, in the 
Keeley Institute figures, farmers represented 
only 11.5 per cent, when on the basis of 
proportion they should have represented 
nearly twice this figure . . . 

Fitz ALLISON 
Ep OsTERTAG 





University of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


>... I wish yon city slickers would stop 
talking about how dull things are down on 


June 6, 1949 
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RITY? 


® You may be closer than you think to 
that wonderful feeling of security! Now 
ou can know exactly where you stand 
i reading this informative new book. 


® Offered as a public service exclusively 
by The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, this book explains what you 
should know about Social Security, gov- 
ernment bonds, life insurance, and other 
property. It shows what to do... what to 
avoid ... how to use what you have wisely. 


® Thousands have already profited from 
this valuable book. You can, too. Send 
coupon today. A copy will be mailed to 
you without cost or obligation. 








A Few of the Subjects Covered 


Getting the Most Out of Social Security 
Hints on Buying Life Insurance 
Annuities—And When To Use Them 
Facts You Should Know About Bonds 
Eliminating Mortgage Worries 
Planning for Retirement 

Building a Fund for Emergencies 
Assuring Your Children’s Education 


Public Services Division 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Without cost or obligation, please majiNne your 
new book “How To Get That Wo Feeling 
of Security.”’ : _ 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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DMIEN CAN WALK 
THROUGH FIRE UNHARMED 
WHEN PROTECTED BY 
SUITS AND GLOVES 
OF ASBESTOS / 
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WILL NOT BURN ‘CENTURY* 


ASBESTOS - CEMENT 
SIDING Pag. 
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[Bur more THAN 
A SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST FIRE... 
“CENTURY” SIDING ON 
YOUR HOME ALSO 
PROVIDES LASTING 
BEAUTY 4nD 
ECONOMY / 











You'll like the beautiful weathered texture and 
wavy shadow lines of “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Siding. Use it for outside walls of new dwellings or 
for remodeling . . . can be laid over old wood shingles. 
It’s economical, too, for it lasts a lifetime . . . requires 
no protective paint . . . maintenance is extremely 
low. And not only does ‘“‘Century”’ Siding resist fire, 
it’s proof against weather, rot, rodents, termites. 
Write us for further information. 





Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 
4 





LETTERS 





the farm. You don’t know anything about 
the fun we have or the pity we feel for you 
smoke-choked cliff dwellers. 


Mrs. Marjorie VAN WALD 
Donna, Texas 


P It looks to me as if you’ve fallen for a 
statistical fallacy ... 


Puitie A. COWEN 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 


The Keeley Institute figures showed only 
that farmers comprised the largest single 
occupational group (11.5 per cent) applying 
for alcoholism treatment during an eighteen- 
year period. Neither the Institute nor News- 
WEEK meant to imply that (a) most farmers 
are alcoholics or (b) that most alcoholics 
are farmers. 


Who’s First? 
Re Russian claims (NEWSWEEK, March 28): 


Who built the first piano known, 
And who developed lumber? 
Who really invented the telephone 
And got the first wrong number? 
The Russians! 


Who was it invented the cotton gin 
Ahead of Eli Whitney’s? 

Who built and used what must have been 
First century pre-Ford jitneys? 

The Russians! 


Who best withstand sub-zero freeze, 
And who can say so louder? 

Who taught the Middle Age Chinese 
To manufacture powder? 

The Russians! 


Who doesn’t have the atom bomb, 
Regardless of Gromyko? 

And who won't have for years to come, 
However hard they seeko? 

The Russians! 

Though they invent whate’er they try, 
As they so oft remind us, 

Their living standards (wonder why?) 
Are 50 years behind us. 

The Russians! 

Dr. D. E. WinsTEAD 
Amarillo, Texas 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THAT ROAD-PROVEN NEW 1949 MERCURY ENGINE! 


Owners call tt a greyhound for pickup/ A scottie for thrift/ 
They report this big, deep-chested 7949 MERUR engine delivers 
17, 18, 19 miles per gallon_and up!" They say its the thriftiest, 
most efficient power plant theyve ever driven. And tt ts/ 











* 















Make Yow nowt CA/t ; *and even more with optional Overdrive 


) go there’s economy — plus everything else you 
want — in your 1949 Mercury! 
And everything’s been road-proven by thousands 
of satisfied owners for millions of miles! 


Just look what this road-hugging Mercury gives 
you: A new, 8-cylinder, V-type engine with real get- 
up-and-go! Front coil springing! A restful “com- 
fort-zone” ride! Easier steering! “Super-safety” 
brakes! Softer, broader seating! Increased all-round 
visibility! 

















Come in and see it! You, too, will say: “Jt’s 
Mercury for me!” 










White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields optional at extra cost. MERCURY DIVISION OF 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 






















IT’S A + 
KUPPENHEIMER 
AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD SUMMER APPEARANCE 


There is nothing the science of fabric making has 
yet discovered that will replace the lightweight 
pure worsted fabrics used in Kuppenheimer 
summer weight clothes. They keep you in breezy 
comfort, yet retain their appearance longer . . . and 
in every detail of fine tailoring, these lightweight 
suits live up to Kuppenheimer’s enviable 


standard of quality and style. 


© 1949, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chicago 7 
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or Your !nformation 


STAFF SOJOURNS: Almost every week for the last few 
months some NEwsweEEk staff member has been aboard a 
transatlantic liner or plane on an overseas assignment or va- 
cation. Foreign Affairs Editor Harry Kern is concentrating 
on the British Isles, France, and Germany and is planning a 
series of on-the-spot reports from 
the Reich. On Kern’s return, Jo- 
seph B. Phillips, NeEwsweex’s spe- 
cialist in international affairs, will 
leave for England and a close 
study of Britain’s socialization 
program. Phillips also will go to 
Italy, mostly for vacation, but we 
have an idea he'll store up mate- 
rial there for future columns. 
Charles Brown, also of Foreign Affairs, is on his way home 
after a nine-week vacation in Europe, and this week Gor- 
don Hamilton, National Affairs writer, leaves for a similar 
holiday. Music Editor Emily Coleman is vacationing among 
the major music centers—Vienna, Florence, and Paris. Like 
the sailor in the Central Park rowboat, she couldn't stay 
away from a typewriter and has cabled a story on the 
state opera in Vienna (see page 76). 





McNULTY TO THE MIDDLE EAST: With his colleagues 
invading the Continent, Henry McNulty, manager of 
Newsweek's European editions, left his Paris office to 
check on the increasing distribution of Newsweek through- 
out the Middle East. McNulty insists business pressure 
rather than a rash of potential guests is behind the trip. Any- 
way, he says it’s hard to get into the Arab countries only 
if officials there know the traveler has been to Israel. Me- 
Nulty went to the Arab countries first and found a wide 
NEWSWEEK audience among American oil-company officials 
and employes. Unable to obtain an Israeli visa, McNulty 
flew to Cyprus, a neutral point. Finding no Israeli consul 
on the island, McNulty decided just to climb on a plane 
for Tel Aviv without a visa. He landed on the narrow strip 
of beach which serves as an airport and, contrary to being 
tabbed as an illegal immigrant, he was greeted cordially 
and given a visa. His baggage wasn’t checked too caretully, 
but he found all his references had been combed before he 
reached his hotel, and everyone he knew in Tel Aviv was 
aware of his presence. McNulty felt even better when he 
realized that illegal immigrants are sometimes drafted for 
the Israeli Army. 


ADD TRAVEL: Kenneth Crawford, assistant Washington 
bureau chief, leaves this week on a tour conducted by 
American Overseas Airlines for those correspondents who 
hit the Normandy beachhead on D Day. The first reporter 
to land on that fateful date reminisces on page 30. 


THE COVER: The current conference 
in Paris on the key question of Ger- 
many’s future offers Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson his stiffest test 
since his appointment six months ago. 
The Big Four meeting also provides 
an appropriate opportunity to add 
up Acheson’s achievements to date 
and to present a play-by-play ac- 
count of the manner in which he handles himself in the 
international arena. NEwsweeEk’s Paris and Washington 
bureaus have combined to appraise Acheson in the 
story beginning on page 26 (photo by Yousuf Karsh). 
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ALL other points being equal, sales 
are often settled by one product's extra 
usefulness ...such as the ability to count. 
That’s why a Veeder-Root Counter, 
built into your product as an integral part, 
is plainly good business... a hefty 
punch in today’s slugfest for sales. 
There are all kinds of Veeder-Root 
Counters, mechanical and ew to 
count in all units and terms. 


Veeder- Root CIOWUINITIEIRIS 





enable your product to keep its own 


production records, prove its own 


service guarantee, and to give your 
customers protection in many ways 
against errors, delays, and waste. If 
there is any sales-building way in 
which your product can be equipped 


to count... then you can count on 
Veeder-Root to show you how. Write! 

















8-PAGE CONDENSED CATALOG 
shows Veeder-Root Counters for 
mechanical, electrical and manual 


operation. Write for a free copy. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 
St. James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain 
Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, 
Scotland. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The President is consciously trying to 
avoid any more Senate confirmation fights 
like the one over his pal Wallgren. He’s 
refusing to nominate several men he 
would like to see in high public office for 
fear of snarling up the remainder of this 
session . . . However, despite a strong 
undercover fight against Federal Power 
Commissioner Leland Olds, Truman will 
nominate him for another term. . . In- 
siders wonder if Scott Lucas’s health will 
permit him to continue as Senate majority 
leader. Democratic strategists will urge 
him to hold the post as an aid in his 
critical 1950 reelection fight . . . Comdr. 
George Elsey, Truman’s_ whistlestop 
speech writer who’s now working on a 
D Day history for the Navy, will return to 
the White House as an administrative as- 
sistant this summer . . . Thomas A. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the Sperry Corp., is a 
good bet for a top Federal job. Under 
Secretary of State Webb is one of his 
active sponsors. 


Chance for Eeonomy 

Leaders of the Senate’s economy drive 
believe their best chance to cut back 
appropriations will be in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force money bill. Several of the Fair 
Deal senators such as Humphrey of 
Minnesota, who have opposed across-the- 
board slashes in the budget of civilian 
agencies, have indicated they will vote 
to cut the military budgets, The House 
increased the military budgets over the 
President’s recommendations by nearly 
$800,000,000. This lends weight to a 
feeling that Defense Secretary Johnson 
would go along with the economy bloc 
on a reasonable cut. 


National Notes 

It wasn’t just the question of salary 
which led UN Palestine mediator Ralph 
Bunche to decline the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State. He told friends he 
didn’t want to return to Washington 
where, as a Negro, he would be barred 
from restaurants and hotels and where 
his presence would create protocol prob- 
lems at diplomatic functions . . . Just 
before leaving for Europe, Governor 
Dewey told a top GOP leader that he 
wouldn’t run again for public office but 
intended to retire to a private law prac- 
tice, This message was carried to the re- 
cont closed-door session of the GOP na- 
tional finance committee in Chicago . . . 


Newsweek, June 6, 1949 


The Periscope 


Democratic Senator Kerr of Oklahoma is 
making no secret of his aspirations for 
the 1952 Presidential nomination. 


Move to Draft Clay 

Despite General Clay’s disclaimer of 
interest in a political career, he soon may 
be called upon to run for office in his 
native state, Georgia liberals, headed by 
The Atlanta Constitution editor Ralph 
McGill, have started a Clay-for-governor 
draft. They count on his ready accept- 
ance if Governor Talmadge fulfills his 
muttered intentions not to run again, and 
are not without hope that otherwise 
Clay may challenge Talmadge in the 
primaries. 


ECA‘s Subtle Hint 

There’s been little publicity about it, 
but the ECA is financing a series of visits 
to the U.S. by tax experts and revenue 
officials of countries receiving Marshall- 
plan aid. The idea is to give the foreign- 
ers a chance to study U.S. tax-collection 
methods. The ECA believes that more 
efficient tax operations overseas would 
help many of the Marshall-plan countries 
get back on their feet and cut the need 
for U.S. aid. The plan also is designed 
to impress on the visitors that ECA 
funds are first extracted from the Ameri- 
can taxpaver. 


Outlook for Hawaii 

Statehood for Hawaii still looks dim 
in this Congress. The decision by the 
Democratic House leadership to couple 
this action with statehood for Alaska, for 
which there is less enthusiasm in Con- 
gress, is partially responsible. Equally to 
blame is Speaker Sam Rayburn, whose 
behind-scenes opposition is becoming 
more vocal daily. A new rude jolt to 
Hawaii's chances will come soon when 
GOP Senator Butler of Nebraska files a 
report charging widespread infiltration 
of Communism into the islands, Butler, 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee during the 80th Con- 
gress, made an on-the-spot inquiry last 
fall. Such an official charge, made at a 
time when Congress is so Communist- 
conscious, could easily block the pend- 
ing statehood resolution for another year 
at least. 


Trivia 

Republicans on Capitol Hill now are 
calling it “the Eighty-Worst Congress” 
. .. The measure to award the Medal for 
Humane Action to all the Berlin airlift 
men is credited by the Air Force to a 
one-man lobby run by ABC newscaster 


Richard Rendell, Waiting for a trans- 
atlantic flight at Westover Air Base in 
Massachusetts, Rendell watched some air- 
lift wives at their nightly bingo game 
with a phone call to Germany as the 
prize. On arrival overseas he sold the 
idea of a further morale-building device 
to General Clay and, later, to House Ma- 
jority Leader McCormack . . . Six months 
after the accident at his Maryland home, 
former Under Secretary of State Welles 
is only now strong enough to see old 
friends . . , Washington parliamentarians 
figure that Congress could spend a solid 
year developing bills to implement the 
Hoover report. At least 122 of the com- 
mission’s 288 recommendations require 
specific legislation, 
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Trends Abroad 

Diplomats confirm reports that the 
Czechoslovak Government intends to re- 
shuflle its personnel and offer 40% of its 
Cabinet positions to non-Communists. 
Czech officials hope this may persuade 
the U.S. to lift its restrictions on trade 
with Czechoslovakia . . King Abdullah 
has sent an urgent request to Truman for 
U.S. arms and assistance against “Israeli 
threats” to Trans-Jordan. The king claims 
the Israeli have served an ultimatum de 
manding immediate withdrawal of Trans- 
Jordan troops from Arab Palestine . . . 
Observers in Nanking report evidence of 
Soviet displeasure at Mao Tse-tung’s de 
cision to cross the Yangtze and move 
south, The argument is that the stronger 
and more independent the Chinese Red 
leader becomes, the less likely his regime 
is to stomach the privileged position of 
Russia at Dairen and Port Arthur. 


Recognition of Red China 

Here is the latest on U.S. diplomatic 
thinking with respect to recognition of 
the Chinese Communists: (1) Repre- 
sentations have been made to Britain 
that any recognition of the Chinese Reds 
should be a joint move by the two gov- 
ernments and not unilateral. (2) It’s 
pointed out that if Chiang Kai-shek goes 
to Formosa, the recognition problem will 
become much simpler, Formosa legally 
will not be Chinese until] the Japanese 
treaty is concluded, and Chiang’s exile 
there should be regarded as an abandon- 
ment of China by the Nationalist govern- 
ment, 


Greek War Settlement 

Australian Foreign Minister Evatt has 
sent a private message to each of the 
Big Four Ministers in Paris, asking that 
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they take up the question of Greece. 
Evatt thinks the Greek war is on the 
verge of settlement, partly as a result 
of his efforts during the General Assembly 
sessions. But the Western Powers are 
cool to his proposals and will not dis- 
cuss Greece unless the Paris conference 
achieves substantial success on the Ger- 
man problems, Bevin, particularly, feels 
that the Greek problem will settle itself 
this summer by the military defeat of 
the guerrillas, if the government forces 
receive increased supplies. And on no 
account will Bevin consent to treat the 
rebels on the same level as the Greek 
Government, 


Seviet Deal on Poland 

Nervousness is beginning to show 
among Polish Communist leaders in the 
parts of Silesia and East Prussia which 
the Soviets turned over to Poland, The 
party leaders see signs that Moscow may 
eventually intend to make a deal with 
the Germans at the expense of the Poles 
and give back the amputated areas to the 
Reich. It’s feared the Germans would 
take revenge on many Poles in these 
areas if they ever got the opportunity. 


Defense of Hong Kong 

The British believe that arrival of new 
reinforcements, including planes, in Hong 
Kong may keep Chinese Communists 
from attacking the crown colony, They 
admit the area is indefensible should 
the Red Army determine to take it, But 
the British are convinced that if the Com- 
munists realize they have the force of 
a great power to deal with, they will 
stand off for another two or three years. 
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Snyder's Optimism 

It’s noteworthy that Treasury Secre- 
tary Snyder gives much more optimistic 
economic advice to the President than 
Truman is receiving from his Economic 
Advisers Council. Snyder is convinced 
that the economy, though going through 
some adjustments, is in good shape and 
adjusting to a normal competitive mar- 
ket. To support his forecast Snyder has 
informed the White House that liquid 
assets of individuals are at an all-time 
high; that net working capital of cor- 
porations is at a record level; that em- 
ployment, incomes, and corporation prof- 
its still are near the record high, and 
that the economy has not been threat- 
ened, as in other boom periods, by un- 
restrained speculation in real estate and 
in the stock and commodity markets. 


Aviation Notes 

Insiders claim the Navy's McDonnell 
F2H Banshees have successfully ma- 
neuvered at altitudes up to 48,000 feet 
.. . A unique feature of Lockheed’s new 
F-90 jet fighter is that nearly all parts are 
duplicated and so spaced that no two 
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would be put out of commission by the 
same hit from enemy fire . . . Harvard 
Business School soon will bring out a 
highly documented study of airline com- 
petition . .. Work is under way at Wich- 
ita, Kans., on the first production model 
of Boeing's six-jet B-47 bomber . . . Even- 
tual disposition of Howard Hughes's 
giant flying boat is uncertain, but 
Hughes is negotiating a ten-year lease 
on its Los Angeles dock site. How ribs 
in the plane’s tail became badly broken 
at dockside last winter has never been 
solved; sabotage hasn’t been ruled out. 


Tax Evasion by Farmers 

Although Treasury officials won't con- 
firm it publicly, it’s no secret in the pros- 
perous farm states that many millions of 
dollars of income-tax revenue are being 
lost through widespread tax evasion by 
farmers. Some observers estimate that in 
Kansas alone more than 25,000 evaders 
get away with not reporting agricultural 
income up to $100,000,000 a year. One 
frequent dodge is to avoid records by 
selling grain to out-of-state agents . for 
cash at a small discount from the local 
elevator price. Other “off-the-record” 
deals involv cashing checks in distant 
banks, selling products out of the county 
and investing in land or other assets on 
the spot, and maintaining bank accounts 
away from home. Incidentally, the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau is making a sci- 
entific sampling of taxpayers according 
to occupation to study the extent of eva- 
sion in each group. Results, however, 
wont be available until] next vear. 


Business Footnotes 

Oleo-tax repeal is dead in this session 
and now appears to have little chance of 
getting through the next. The decision 
by butter-minded senators to tack on an 
excise-tax repealer as an amendment is 
responsible The liquor industry soon 
will launch an intensive drive to keep 
local-option dry areas from = sharing in 
the liquor revenues collected by the 
state in which they are located . . . The 
Commodity Credit Corp. still is holding 
up its order, but corn farmers can be 
certain that loans on last vear’s crops 
will be extended for another year 
Look for increasing rail lavoffs this sum- 
mer, due principally to continued drops 
in freight carloadings and light vaca- 
tion passenger travel. 
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Movie Notes 

The main reason the agent John Hyde 
and Columbia studio director Charles 
Vidor attended Rita Hayworth’s wedding 
was to persuade her to return home for 
the leading role in “Born Yesterday.” 
She’s said to be willing if Aly Khan con- 
sents Meanwhile there’s agitation 
by a powerful exhibitor organization to 
ban further showing of Hayworth and 


Ingrid Bergman pictures because of the 
adverse publicity given the industry re- 
cently by the two stars . . . Sam Goldwyn 
is considering a film on the life of: Hans 
Christian Andersen, with Gary Cooper 
in the title role. Walt Disney may join 
the venture, contributing cartoon ver- 
sions of some of Andersen’s best-known 
fairy tales . . . Because of the success of 
“Ma and Pa Kettle,” Universal-Interna- 
tional will follow up with more comedies 
co-starring Marjorie Main and Percy kil- 
bride. The series got its start in “The 
Egg and I.” 


Radio Lines 5 

Eddie Cantor probably will drop his 
regular radio program for a talent-hunt 
series next season. The new show would 
require no script and could be televised 
simultaneously . . . The next step in the 
audience-participation giveaway frenzy 
will be an attempt to interview contest- 
ants in their homes with a wire recorder. 
The recorder interviews then would be 
patched together to make a complete 
half-hour program Under the new 
setup for Leave It to the Girls, Rudy 
Vallee and Hedda Hopper will share 
M.C. honors . . . Television broadcasters 
report requests that they swing the cam- 
eras around more often to show studio- 
audience reactions. “The complaint _ is 
that otherwise home viewers get an un- 
easy feeling—as though they were in an 
empty theater . . . Bob Hope is entering 
television through the business end. 
The Hope interests have the Los An- 
geles distributorship for DuMont re- 
ceivers . Jack Benny will appear on 
television twice a month for American 
Tobacco next season. 


Miscellany 

Speaker Rayburn has authorized a fe! 
low Texan, Creekmore Fath, to write his 
biography for fall publication . . . Wash- 
ington correspondent Bascom Timmons 
is at work on his memoirs. A cat lover, 
wit, and twice the recipient of a “com- 
plimentary” vote for the Democratic 
Vice Presidential nomination, Timmons 
has been advised by his agent that a 
completely candid story might bring him 
movie offers . Announcement of the 
purchase of The New Orleans Item by |] 
David Stern, former publisher of the de- 


funct Philadelphia Record, and his son 


David III is coming up . . . Osvald Siren, 
the Swedish scholar who specialized in 
Oriental art, is the author of an_ illus- 
trated book about Chinese gardening 
and use of flowers. Called “Gardens ot 
China,” it’s due next month . Magis- 
trate Morris Ploscowe of New York City, 
a domestic-relations authority, is writing 
a book to be called “Sex and the Law.” 
. .. Martin Flavin, playwright and au- 
thor of the Pulitzer Prize novel, “Journey 
in the Dark,” is writing a book about his 
recent travels in the Belgian Congo. 
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1 From this completely equipped stainless 
steel galley come delicious, oven-hot meals. 


4 Descending a spiral staircase, you enter the cozy 


and luxurious lower-deck lounge. 


2 Relax in the most comfortable of chairs, in the 


Stratocruiser’s spacious main cabin. 


Whe aftliner that has LVEIYTNIING 


Here’s a 3-minute tour of the 
world’s first true super-transport— 
the great new Boeing Stratocruiser. 
It has all the features shown above 
and a great many more that can’t 
be photographed. 

Comfort, for instance — the com- 
fort of breathing clear, pure air, at 
exactly the right temperature; cabin 
altitude control so efficient that even 


at 25,000 feet you feel no change in 
pressure; smooth, quiet flight; and 
340-mile-an-hour speed that saves 
you hours even in this air age. 

But most important of all is the 
security you feel in this great air- 
plane— your knowledge of the 
staunch dependability inherent in 
the Stratocruiser—Boeing-designed 
and Boeing-built. 


5 Cargo is loaded in a large compart- 
ment forward. Luggage is stowed aft. 


3 The beautifully appointed powder room will 
appeal to every lady air traveler. 





6 Ample space and visibility in the “greenhouse” 
make this an airplane pilots like to fly. 
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STRATOCRUIS ER 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers 
for these forward-looking airlines: 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 

UNITED AIR LINES 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, 
B-47 Stratojet and C-97 S\°3 »°-2'zhter 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman is becoming reconciled to the plan of Congressional 
leaders to adjourn this session of Congress early in August, 
even though much of his legislative program can’t be acted 
upon by that time. 


He will probably continue to protest for the record. But he 
won't insist upon a special session unless some development 
now unforeseen requires emergency legislation. 


> Practical agreement to boil down the legislative “must” list 
to three measures was reached at the White House last week, 
despite the fact that the President repudiated Senate Leader 
Lucas’s blunt announcement of it (see page 15). The three 
measures: reciprocal-trade-authority renewal, Taft-Hartley re- 
vision, and the Atlantic Pact. 


An increase in minimum wages also will be pushed. It may 
be passed by the House. But action in the Senate is doubtful, 
and the session won't be indefinitely prolonged to get it in. 


Tax revision is out. Congressional leaders seem to have con- 
vinced Truman that a satisfactory bill can’t be passed now. 
Nevertheless, he may propose a compromise—again for the 
record. 


> Some kind of economy program eventually will be agreed 
upon by the Democratic majority in Congress and may be 
endorsed, in the end, by the President. At least, he won't veto 
an economy resolution unless it goes farther than those now 
under consideration. 


A rider probably will be attached to the last appropriations 
bill passed by Congress directing the Budget Bureau to effect 
blanket economies—perhaps 5% on payrolls and as much as 
12% on construction projects. 


> The compromise ECA appropriation, already approved by 
the House (see page 16), probably will get by the Senate only 
slightly written down. This will permit the ECA to spend its 
reduced funds in thirteen and a half instead of fifteen months 
if this is deemed necessary. 


Administrator Hoffman will try to make his money last 
through the whole fifteen months but will ask Congress for a 
deficiency appropriation next year if he fails. Congress is dis- 
posed to trust him to use his own judgment about this. 


> The effort to get an arms-for-Europe measure to implement 
the Atlantic Pact hasn’t been wholly abandoned. 


An intensified campaign for it is planned by the State Depart- 
ment. But the indifference of Democratic leaders and the op- 
position of Republican Senator Vandenberg make its success 


highly doubtful. 


State Department experts are prepared to argue that expendi- 
ture of $1,030,000,000 next year will give Western Europe 
armies sufficient to resist external invasion for at least two 
months. 


A hard and fast guarantee against use of any of the tund by 
12 


signatory nations for their colonial armies also will be made by 
State Department pleaders. 


> The first item of Truman’s Point Four legislation will be 
submitted to Congress shortly. But this, too, may be held over 
until next session. 


This legislation will call for expenditures of $50,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 in the next year for technical assistance to so- 
called backward nations. 


A follow-up measure to encourage private mvestment in these 
nations will come later. To pave the way for this, new com- 
mercial treaties strengthening guarantees of nondiscrimination 
are to be negotiated. 


Latin American nations will get the most help from initial 
Point Four operations, under present plans. A new’ commer- 
cial treaty with Uruguay will be the first negotiated. 


> Public-housing legislation, already passed by the Senate, 
may get by the House before adjournment. But because of 
economy sentiment, time is now running against it. 


It will come out of the House Rules Committee, where it is 
now stuck, under the new rule permitting the House to take a 
bill away from a committee after 21 days of non-action. 


This is one of several measures about which the leadership 
isn’t particularly concerned. It reasons that continuing defla- 
tion will make spending measures of this kind more popular 
at the next session than they are now. 


Return to deficit spending on a small scale in the next fiscal 
year is taken for granted in Congress. If the economy con- 
tinues to decline, sentiment for large-scale spending is bound 
to grow. 


> Proponents of civil-rights legislation are now pointing to 
1950. But leaders now plan to give anti-poll tax and anti- 
lynching measures high priority then. 


Under changed Senate rules they think some part of the Presi- 
dent’s program will go through, particularly as many senators 
will be under the guns of reelection campaigns. 


> Senate investigation of the Atomic Energy Commission 
probably will have the effect of tightening security regulations 
and may unseat some minor officials. 


But Chairman Lilienthal probably will survive it. Even his 
harshest critics don’t expect to find enough security laxity to 
justify demands for his resignation before his present term 
expires. 


Shocked reaction to Secretary Forrestal’s suicide is moderating 
anti-Lilienthal sentiment somewhat. Some members are won- 
dering whether they haven't been too harsh with adménistra- 
tors. 


> A full-dress lobbying investigation will make headlines at 
the next session of Congress. Approval of an inquiry by a joint 
Congressional committee is now assured. Preliminary work 
will be done this summer. 
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UNITED NATIONS’ headquarters, now under construction in 
New York City, will become the skyline of the new world envisioned 


in the preamble to the charter of the United Nations. 







“WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
determined ... 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 





and for these ends... 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another 


: ; as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, 


and 
{ Economic ee _e 
| ano sociat to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
\ counci : 


methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest, and 
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to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all peoples, 


COMMISSIONS 
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have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims.” 








All of the vertical transportation in United Vf. 


— em will we apamcsr hs | Otis. 7 Oo SS | 
t will include 29 electronically controlled pas- = 7 
\ Oe FP. ELEVATOR COMPANY 


senger elevators; 14 Escalators; 2 high-speed a il 
service elevators and 2 heavy-duty freight Nae” il 
S \ 


\ ! eo Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
e.evators. In all, a total of 47 installations! i ee ee ¥ 
Sales and Service Offices in 457 Cities of 53 Nations 
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FAR FROM IT, because Bristol Brass salesmen never went dead on 


sac 
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their feet, even when there was almost nothing to sell. They always [ 

kept busy selling Bristol, when they couldn’t sell Bristol Brass. i ) 
But now they have a new lease on life! They're literally “busting out aa 

all over’... with all Bristol Brass mill products solidly on the market — mo 
. backed by the ancient and honorable Bristol quality... by new | Ps 

production equipment including continuous casting . . . and by closer | re 

co-operation with customers, via Bristol’s new air-fleet service and mal 


tion 


bail 


special air delivery. 

So if you use Brass sheet, rod and wire in anything from costume 
jewelry to electrical instruments . . . and if you like to do business with 
a young, fast-moving, independent supplier that doesn’t have to play 
any favorites . . . then let’s match our facilities, and rather unusual 
abilities, to your own product-problems. Call or write Joseph O'Brien, 
General Sales Manager, and tell him when you want a get-together. 
The Bristol Brass Corporation, Makers of Brass since 1850 at Bristol, 
Conn. 15 Park Row, New York City; 418 Frick: Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penna.; 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio; 703 Temple Building, 
Rochester, New York; 538 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. 1, 


Gal Gone Litadd- — 
BRISTOL FASHION” 


(ALL PROMPT AND SHIPSHAPE) 
FROM THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
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Is Love Taking a Back Seat? 


Something was happening to Amer- 
ica’s sense of values. Here it was spring. 
In the sunny Mediterranean town of Val- 
lauris, France, a girl from Brooklyn, the 
actress-daughter of a poor Spanish immi- 
grant, was being married to a fabulously 
wealthy Indian prince. Rita Hayworth 
was becoming the Princess Aly Khan. 

It was the Cinderella story combined 


with the Arabian Nights. Not many 
years before, Americans would have 


talked of nothing else. Irene and Vernon 
Castle had kept them chattering in the 
‘teens. “Doug” Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford had provided them with an 
idyllic romance in the early ’20s. Ameri- 
cans had suffered with “Edward” and 
“Wallie” as Edward VIII stepped down 
from the British throne in the ’30s. In 
those decades Americans were in love 
with love, and it was their No, | topic 
of conversation. 

Yet last week, unless the nation’s 
newspaper editors were completely 
wrong, Americans cared as much, if not 
more, about a pudgy little man named 
Gerhard Eisler than Rita and Aly. 
Eisler, a Kremlin agent, had been con- 
victed of contempt of Congress and of 
making false statements on his applica- 
tion for an exit permit. He had skipped 
bail and scurried aboard a Polish ship. 


Acme 
Kisler: A Communist’s release... 








At the U.S. Government’s request, the 
British had taken him from the vessel 
in England. When a British magistrate 
decided Eisler was not extraditable and 
sent him on his way to Germany perhaps 
to plot against the United States,* most 
newspapers played the story bigger than 
they did the fact that on the same day at 
almost the same hour a small-town mayor 
in France had at last pronounced Aly 
and Rita man and wife. 

The war, the spread of Communism, 
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<=" Britain Rejects US. 
<= Demand for Eisler 


Airlitt Again Feeds Berlin 
£ As Strike Halts All Trains 





. dimmed the headline splendor. . . 


an increased interest in politics and now 
the cold war evidently had given Ameri- 
cans a sense of proportion. It might be a 
healthy development, but Americans were 
going to miss a. lot of fun. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
Fair Deal Retreat 


Looking back at what the 81st Con- 
gress had done in five months of turbulent 
inactivity, Senate Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas of Illinois last week took comfort 
in a bromide. “Sometimes,” he said dour- 
ly, “it is better to make speed slowly.” 





*This week the Communist-front German People’s 
Congress elected Eisler, en route to Prague, a member 
of its council. 





Nome 


. of glamorous Rita’s nuptials 


The phrase was not entirely appro- 
priate. Actually, the Administration had 
been getting no place fast. In his State 
of the Union message on Jan. 4, President 
Truman had called on Congress to enact 
24 major domestic measures. Thus far it 
had voted exactly one—the extension of 
rent control. 

Lueas Says *No*: Nor was the out- 
look bright for the remaining 23. Leaving 
the White House after conferring with 
Mr. Truman and other Administration 
leaders, Lucas confessed as much. The 
Administration had revised its list of 
what it hoped to accomplish this year, he 
told newsmen. Only repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program, and ratifica- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact were now con- 
sidered “musts.” The Administration 
hoped to get them enacted by July 31, 
Lucas declared. After that, it would be 
perfectly happy to have Congress adjourn 
until next vear. 

The implication of Lucas’s announce- 
ment: The Administration had abandoned 
its fight to have the Fair Deal voted into 
law this year. Shelved were such prom- 
ised measures as compulsory health in- 
surance, anti-inflation curbs, increased 
taxes, increased minimum wages, in- 
creased social-security coverage and 
benefits, arms for Western Europe, the 
Brannan farm program, and civil rights. 

The fact was that Congress had left 
the Administration no alternative except 
to lay them aside. From the moment the 
session opened, it had been in almost 
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constant revolt against the President. His 
civil-rights program had been smothered 
in the Senate. The plan to limit the Air 
Force to 48 groups had been overridden. 
The first attempt to get the Taft-Hartley 
Act repealed had been smashed in the 
House. 

Moreover, it was doubtful if the Presi- 
dent would have any more success in his 
second move to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The most he could look forward to 
was amendment of the act pretty much 
along the lines suggested by Re- 


ential” treatment. They pointed out that 
the Kilday bill would give close to 50 per 
cent raises to generals and admirals, only 
3 per cent to Army privates and the equiv- 
alent, and nothing to recruits. Since 1908 
the enlisted man’s pay had gone up 400 
per cent; the pay of generals and ad- 
mirals had gone up only 10 per cent. But, 
typically, Rep. Pat Sutton of Tennessee, 
a curly-haired 33-year-old former Navy 
lieutenant (junior grade), blared out: 
“Too long has the brass had the breaks.” 





publican Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. 


Despite this, Lucas’s announce- 
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Money Matters 


Also in Congress last week: 

> The House passed by a vote of 193 to 
27 a compromise $5,617,470,000 foreign- 
aid bill which, though cutting $629,730,- 
000 from ERP funds, provided that they 
be spent in thirteen and a half months 
instead of fifteen. 

> The Senate approved by voice vote a 
new unification bill which would (1) 
give the Defense Secretary “direction, 
authority, and control” over the 











ment brought cries of protest from *THE PROGRAM |. 
Administration supporters. The IS VERY EXTENSIVE | oi 
Americans for Democratic Action AND CANNOT ALL BE Ee 
composed of bitter-end New CARRIED QUT IN: Pe =: 
Dealers, complained that it was go vc 

“a flat betrayal of the Democratic : 

Party platform.” The National As- Leaver 

sociation for the Advancement of Sl 2 CONGRESS 

Colored People declared _ that 

Negro leaders were “shocked.” 

CIO President * Philip Murray 


asserted that “public resentment” 
was mounting rapidly. 

Truman Says ‘Yes*: Inevi- 
tably, the President at once repu- 
diated Lucas. He told his press 
conference that he was standing by 
his entire’ program. He _ insisted 
that Congress should remain in ses- 
sion until it had acted on all the 
remaining measures, no matter how 
long it took 

The President was talking tor 













Army, Navy, and Air Force, (2) 
create the office of Deputy Sec- 
retary who would outrank the heads 
of the three services, and (3) place 
a civilian comptroller in charge of 
all spending for the military estab- 
lishment. It would also cut an esti- 
mated $500,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000 from the defense budget. 


-; | THE ATOM: 


Storm Over Lilienthal 


For once, David E. Lilienthal 
and his critics were in thorough 
accord. They both wanted the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy to investigate Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper’s charges 
of “incredible mismanagement,” 
“misplaced emphasis,” and “mal- 


administration” of the nation’s 
atomic-energy program. 
‘ As chairman of the Atomic 


Energy Commission, Lilienthal in- 








the record. Privately, he was only 
slightly more optimistic than Lucas 
about what the 8Ilst Congress 
would do. He already was thinking in 
terms of the 1950 election. And so, for 
that matter, were his labor supporters. 
The CIO and AFL both had already 
mapped campaigns to purge the mem- 
bers of the 8lst Congress who had 
blocked the Fair Deal. They were count- 
ing on the 82nd to enact it. 


CONGRESS: 
For Economy 


Although almost every congressman by 
now was having budgetary nightmares, 
nothing much was said about economy 
on the House floor last week during de- 
bate on a bill authorizing $406,000,000- 
a-year pay raises for the armed services. 
For one thing, it wouldn't have been 
good politics. For another, it would have 
been superfluous. 

What was said against Rep. Paul J. 
Kilday’s proposed Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 was spoken mostly by youth- 
ful House freshmen who had served in 
the lower ranks in the second world war. 
In one way or another, they: all charged 
that the “brass” would be given “prefer- 
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“How come, Harry?” 


All but ignored were stout arguments 
for Kilday’s bill: (1) It was the first at- 
tempt in four decades to set up a career 
pay scale for the armed forces; (2) its 
proposed pay scales had been worked 
out by the all-civilian Hook commission 
to replace the existing hodgepodge; (3) 
it had been approved 28 to 0 by the 
House Armed Services Committee; and 
(4) President Truman had included its 
cost in his budget to “provide the neces- 
sary incentive to follow a career in the 
armed services.” But whatever the bill's 
merits, the talk about the “brass” gave 
the Congressional economizers — their 
opening. 

Almost alone in speaking out for econ- 
omy, Francis Case, South Dakota Repub- 
lican, declared frankly he was “striking 
at the problem of the over-all cost of gov- 
ernment.” He moved to pigeonhole the 
pay-raise bill by sending it back to com- 
mittee. To his own surprise, the House 
did so, 227 to 163. With the help of 
the younger war veterans in the House, 
the economy bloc thus had made its first 
substantial slash in the President’s budget 
since the 81st Congress had convened last 
January. 


sisted last week that an investiga- 
tion would prove the charges un- 
founded. Since it took over two and 
a half years ago, the AEC had made tre- 
mendous progress, he told Sen, Brien Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut, chairman of the 
joint Congressional committee. The AEC’s 
record in producing atomic weapons and 
materials was “a proud one,” he said, 
adding: “We assert . . . that production 
is now at the highest level in history.” 

Lilienthal was equally satisfied with 
the AEC’s record in atomic research, in 
raising morale of its personnel, in plug- 
ging the loopholes through which Com- 
munists in the past had worked on atomic 
projects, and in tightening up security. 
He admitted that the AEC had made 
“some errors and mistakes” owing to 
“human fallibility,” but he dismissed them 
as relatively unimportant, 

Seeing Smoke: That was Lilienthal’s 
side of the story, but an increasing num- 
ber of congressmen weren't buying it. 
Hickenlooper wasn’t the only one of the 
AEC chairman’s onetime supporters who 
now felt that his appointment had been 
a costly mistake. 

Though twenty Republican senators 
had voted for Lilienthal’s confirmation, 
Sen. Kenneth S, Wherry of Nebraska, the 
Republican floor leader, announced that 
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he party would unite in demanding his 
ouster. Even Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
who had probably done more than any 
other single man to persuade the Senate 
to OK Lilienthal, was questioning the 
AEC chairman’s “attitudes.” 

Dissatisfaction with Lilienthal also was 
growing among the Democrats. Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, joined in 
the chorus of criticism. Senator McMahon 
announced that his joint Congressional 
committee was ready to consider demands 
for Lilienthal’s dismissal. 

Privately, several senators who had not 
yet spoken out said they were holding 
back only because they were anxious to 
avoid even the appearance of any repeti- 
tion of the concerted, savage assault that 
drove former Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal to his death, 

It wasn’t merely the disappearance of 
3.49 grams of Uranium-235 from the 
Argonne National Laboratory at Chicago 
or the granting of a $1,600 fellowship to 
23-year-old Hans Freistadt, a confessed 
Communist, to study nuclear physics 
(NEWSWEEK, May 30), that had Con- 
gress so aroused. Almost everything that 
Congress was learning about the pro- 
gram filled it with doubt and suspicion. 

As the controversy developed, a Sen- 
ate Appropriations subcommittee consid- 
ering the AEC’s request for a $1,090,- 
000,000 appropriation for next year heard 
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Under fire: Lilienthal (left) and the AEC’s handling of atomic energy 


startling testimony from Carroll L, Wil- 
son, general manager of the commission. 
He said that in a security test at the 
Hanford, Wash., atomic plant run by the 
General Electric Company two bars of 
uranium had been removed from their 
storage place and kept for three months 
without being missed. 

Wilson blamed “an oversight by an 
employe of the contractor.” But Lilien- 
thal admitted that the AEC itself was 
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at fault when Senator Ferguson asked: 
“Can you tell me why the FBI was not 
used in the beginning when there was a 
loss of U-235 material?” Said the AEC 
chairman: “The general manager’s direc- 
tion to security officers is that it should 
be immediately reported, It was not so 
done . . . It is quite wrong.” 

Under questioning, he became flus- 
tered: “I can explain it on the ground 
that we are dealing with human beings 
and human beings frequently do things 
that are wrong,” he asserted, “I do not 
object and I think that I should be 
criticized.” 

Wryly Sen. Joseph C, O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, told him: “That is a mild statement.” 

“This is bad; this is a case of someone 
not doing his duty, and I do not object 
to the chairman of the commission being 
given hell for it,” Lilienthal replied. 

Looking for Fire: However, Lilien- 
thal, as well as the AEC director of re- 
search, Dr. Kenneth S, Pitzer, staunchly 
defended the AEC’s shipment of radio- 
isotopes to other nations, including Nor- 
way and Sweden. The decision to send 
them had been made by a 4-to-1 vote of 
the AEC; the dissenter was Lewis L. 
Strauss, Lilienthal said scientists main- 
tained that the radio-isotopes could be 
used “only for research not connected 
with weapons.” 

Strauss disagreed, saying that while 
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they could not be used in making atomic 
weapons, they could be “of substantial 
advantage along the lines of orthodox 
weapons.” Pitzer declared that he could 
not see any present military value in 
the radio-isotopes, but he admitted: “One 
cannot overlook what may be discovered 
later on.” 

After this, the joint Congressional com- 
mittee announced that it would hold the 
investigation for which both Lilienthal 
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and his critics were asking. The attack 
resumed, Appearing before the commit- 
tee, Hickenlooper explained his reasons 
for denouncing the AEC. 

“From the standpoint of actual pro- 
duction,” he said, “the atomic-energy pro- 
gram has gone forward due to the zeal 
and the loyalty of the scientific and tech- 
nical personnel in charge of the various 
projects. 

“The point of my objection is not to 
the activities of these people but to the 
administrative policies which the com- 
mission, under Mr. Lilienthal’s guidance 
and influence, has followed and continues 
to follow, These I believe to be harmful 
and not in the best interests of the con- 
tinuing development of the basic pro- 
grams outlined by Congress.” 

Hickenlooper declared: “I am prepared 
to produce the proof.” He asked to con- 
front Lilienthal in public. Meanwhile the 
joint Congressional committee and the 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee si- 
multaneously announced that they were 
considering the advisability of curbing 
the AEC’s authority to undertake major 
projects without prior clearance by one 
or both of them, A subcommittee of the 
joint Congressional committee had found 
that AEC acted unwisely in voting to 
construct a $10,000,000 natural-gas pipe- 
line into the atomic plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn, 

At his press conference, Harry S, Tru- 
man came to Lilienthal’s defense. “I per- 
sonally know the country’s position in 
atomic energy,” the President declared. 
“We are making good progress.” 

That could be true, but Congress 
wasn't taking Mr. Truman’s word for it 
any more than it had taken Lilienthal’s. 


CRIME: 
Triangle Tragedy 


In the geometry of matrimony, tragedy 
often sits at the apex of the triangle. This 
was true for (1) Sydney Rutledge, a tall, 
attractive honey blonde with a friendly 
air; (2) her young pediatrician husband, 
Robert Rutledge, who spent his days and 
half his nights working in a St. Louis 
hospital; and (3) Byron Hattman, an ex- 
Marine with a roving eye. 

All the elements were there—loneliness, 
sex, and violence. Mrs. Rutledge didn’t 
like to sit at home doing nothing, so she 
got a job with the Emerson Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co, in St. Louis. There she met 
Hattman, While Dr. Rutledge was busy at 
the hospital, Hattman took her to com- 
pany picnics, out sailboating, and to din- 
ner, It started as innocently as that. 

Injury Plus Insult: Then, one hot 
July night, Hattman and Mrs. Rutledge 
stopped for a few drinks on their way to 
dinner. “I had two or three sweet bour- 
bons and sweet soda,” Sydney testified. 
On Hattman’s insistence, these were fol- 
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lowed by another couple of rounds—all 
double drinks. “I became very dizzy and 
nauseated,” Sydney said. “Perspiration 
broke out all over me.” Too ill to eat din- 
ner, she asked Hattman to take her home. 
“When we got to our apartment . . . he 
stepped inside and closed the door . 

Then he forced me back into the bedroom 
[and] pushed me down onto the bed.” 

Two weeks later Dr. Rutledge learned 
of the “forced seduction” in the usual 
way: He overheard locker-room gossip 
about his wife. When he questioned her, 
she “made a clean breast of it.” The next 
day Rutledge called up Hattman and 
asked him to leave Sydney alone. 
But Hattman wouldn't. 

“Quit being old-fashioned and 
sitting around like a soft tomato,” 
he told Sydney when he saw her 
at the office. He urged her to leave 
Rutledge so that she could have 
a “good time” with him. Hattman 
didn’t limit his campaign to Syd- 
ney. He also called Rutledge re- 
peatedly, ordering him to divorce 
“that whore.” Once he sent the 
young doctor 25 cents as payment 
for the seduction. On other occa- 
sions he threatened “to beat the 
hell” out of the doctor. 

In desperation Rutledge hired 
detectives to go to Hattman and 
convince him that it would be wiser 
to leave Mrs. Rutledge alone. He 
also phoned Hattman’s mother in 
Coraopolis, Pa., and pleaded with 
her to intercede with her son. When 
this tailed, Rutledge offered to buy 
off Hattman. The two men arranged 
to meet to negotiate the deal. 

On Dec. 15 the body of Byron 
Hattman was found in a hotel room 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, lying in 
blood. There was blood on the walls. 
There were signs of a terrific fight. By 
the side of the body police found a pair 
of glasses which were later identified as 
Rutledge’s, 

Retribution: Rutledge was arrested 
and went on trial May 2 in Cedar Rapids. 
Every morning the 100 seats of the third- 
floor courtroom filled up immediately, 
with an overflow crowd waiting patiently 
to get in. Women brought their lunches 
along so as not to miss a minute. 

In five days of direct testimony the 
prosecution laid out its case carefully, 
calling 40 witnesses to prove willful and 
premeditated murder. The state’s case: 
that Rutledge had followed Hattman to 
Cedar Rapids, where the victim worked 
several days each week, that he had hid- 
den himself in Hattman’s room, and that 
he then attacked him. A medical ex- 
pert from the prosecution testified that 
the death wound—a knife thrust which 
penetrated the heart—could only have 
been dealt “expertly and unerringly” 
on a dazed or unconscious person. 
The prosecution also insisted that Rut- 
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ledge attempted to blackmail Hattman. 

The defense based its self-defense plea 
on the dramatic testimony of Sydney and 
Robert Rutledge. Weeping frequently 
and keeping -her head lowered, Mrs. 
Rutledge told the jury of her meetings 
with Hattman and described the forced 
seduction which had led to the tragedy. 

On May 20 Rutledge took the stand in 
his own defense. Calmly he told the story 
of the fatal interview with Hattman. He 
had gone to Cedar Rapids to tell Hattman 
he could not give him $2,000 to leave his 
wife alone. Instead he offered $50. Hatt- 
man had thrown the money to the floor 
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Bad news for the hand-holding Rutledges 


and shouted: “Why don’t you get that 
whore you're living with to get the money 
for me?” Then he had swung at the doc- 
tor. 

“We fought all over the place . . . He 
knocked me down by the bed . . . Each 
time he kicked at me as I tried to rise. 
Blood was running down my throat. I 
cried: ‘Stop, you're killing me. Let me up 
and I'll leave’.” Then, according to Rut- 
ledge, Hattman pulled a knife from his 
pocket and went for him with a cry of 
“I've been waiting for this chance and 
I've got you now.” As the two men strug- 
gled, in and out of the hotel room, the 
knife clattered to the floor. 

“He grabbed for it,” Rutledge said 
“and bent over to pick it up . . . I locked 
his left arm under mine and we fought 
. .. Then he started to fall forward still 
holding the knife, and I fell on top of him 
... I stayed right on top of him and held 
his hands behind him. He seemed to be 
stunned.” In falling, the defense con- 
tended, Hattman had inflicted the death 
wound on himself. 

Last week, in a purple torrent of 


rhetoric, both sides summed up. The 
prosecution asked the jury to disre- 
gard Rutledge’s motives; the defense in- 
voked the “unwritten law.” On Saturday, 
as Rutledge and his wife held hands, 
Judge J. E. Heiserman charged the jury: 
It could bring in a verdict of first-degree 
murder, second-degree murder, man- 
slaughter, or acquittal. Saturday night, 
after four ballots and 221 minutes, the 
jury announced its verdict: guilty of mur- 
der in the second degree, with a sentence 
of ten years to fife. 
“The jurors thought Mrs. Rutledge told 
the truth,” said foreman Archie Farmer. 
But they ruled out the seduction 
Obviously, Cedar Rapids 
had no use for the unwritten law. 


NEW YORK: 


O’Dwyer Chooses 


Mayor William O’Dwyer’s words 
were plain enough. To New York 
City Hall reporters last week, he 
announced: “Gentlemen, I will not 
be a candidate for reelection as 
mayor in the coming election.” 
When talk arose of a “draft,” he 
called it “ridiculous.” When he 
was rumored to be eying the gov- 
ernorship or senatorship instead, he 
said flatly: “I will not be a candi- 
date for office again.” 

But the 58-year-old Irish-born 
Democrat, who had been succes- 
sively student for the priesthood, 
hod carrier, bartender, policeman, 
lawyer, judge, prosecutor (of Mur- 
der, Inc.), and Army general, 
failed to say why he was quitting 
elective office. He had suffered 
from a weak heart and lowered 
metabolism, and he could probably com- 
mand from private industry far more 
than the $25,000 a year he got as mayor. 
However, if these were his only reasons, 
O'Dwyer didn’t say so. 


BUREAUS: 


Grudge Firing? 


To blasé Washington, The Daily News's 
banner headline sounded off key last 
week. Instead of asking “Way Was Roy 
E. James Finep?” it probably should 
have read: “Wuo Is Roy E. James?” For 
only one Washingtonian in a thousand 
had heard of the methodical, conscien- 
tious Pennsylvanian who had spent eight- 
een of his 40 years in -government 
service. 

The self-made son of a CIO furnace 
worker in a zinc smelter, James had come 
to Washington in 1931 as a War Depart- 
ment file clerk, worked his way through 
foreign-service and law schools, and 
served in the wartime Navy as lieutenant 
commander in military government. By 
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1948 he had risen to be $8,109-a-year 
chief of the Interior Department’s Pa- 
cific Branch, in charge of civilian prob- 
lems in the former Japanese mandates. 
But he would still have been cloaked by 
the anonymity of civil service had he 
not decided on March 15, 1948, to run 
for Congress. 

Himself a liberal Republican, James 
challenged Rep. Francis E. Walter, a 
Democrat seeking his ninth term in 
Pennsylvania’s Twentieth Congressional 
District. To meet any objections under 
the Hatch Act, James resigned his gov- 
ernment job. His talking point was to 
brand Walter as “part and parcel” of a 
Truman Administration that was “soft” 
toward Communists. In reply, Walter 
accused James of being a Communist, 
citing as proof his challenger’s member- 
ship in the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
American Veterans Committee, and Fed- 
eral Bar Association. 

Whatever Pennsylvania voters thought 
of this bitter byplay, they reelected 
Walter as usual, 54,041 to 37,904. 

Back Again, Gone Again: James 
thereupon returned to the sanctuary of 
civil service. In January 1949 he landed 
an $8,509-a-year job, at his old civil- 
service rating (CAF-14), as program 
specialist in the Army’s European Re- 
covery Program group, handling aid for 
Western Germany. 

But in late February, according to 
James, Congressman Walter heard he was 
back in government service. The next 
thing James knew, he was called in on 
March 2 by Assistant Army Secretary 
Tracy S. Voorhees, who told him that a 
loyalty probe was pending against him. 

Surprised, James asked who had ac- 
cused him of what. He got no answer. 
Next, he asked whether Congressman 
Walter could possibly have had a hand 
in the affair. “Yes,” replied Voorhees. 

How the loyalty check would turn 
out, James had no doubt; his loyalty had 
already been OK’d by the FBI in 1947, 
when he was in the Interior Department. 
As he expected, the new probe produced 
nothing. In fact, this time he was cleared 
by the FBI, Military Intelligence, and 
Naval Intelligence jointly. He was noti- 
fied of his clearance May 18 after Voor- 
hees personally had taken his loyalty file 
to the White House. But meantime the 
ax fell. On May 13 the Civil Service 
Commission ordered the Army to fire 
James on the ground that his experience 
“tails to meet the requirements for the 
position.” 

Why was Roy E. James fired? James 
gave his answer. He accused Congress- 
man Walter of “personal vindictiveness” 
and further charged: “A very clear effort 
was made to pervert the loyalty program 
to get me.” His view won support last 
week at a hearing of the Senate Civil 
Service subcommittee: (1) Four of his 
Army Department chiefs and co-workers 
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testified that he was eminently qualified 
and (2) the Civil Service Commission 
admitted that its inquiry had been insti- 
gated when Walter telephoned Commis- 
sioner Frances Perkins, the former Labor 
Secretary. 

Walter’s parry: “I never attempted to 
bring any pressure to bear on anybody 
to remove Roy James from his position. 
I simply knew what the specifications 
were for that position and called the 
Civil Service Commission in order to 
ascertain whether or not he possessed 
the qualifications . . . I don’t remember 
calling Perkins. It was one of those most 
casual things.” 

James filed an appeal from the Civil 
Service decision. Meantime he was out 
of a job. 


DIPLOMACY: 


Man for Down Under 


In his twelve years as a congressman 
from Alabama, Pete Jarman had chalked 
up a straight antilabor record. Last week 
ex-Representative Jarman was handed an 
unexpected plum. President Truman, 
closing his left eye, named Jarman ambas- 
sador to the labor government of Aus- 
tralia, 


LABOR: 


Peace at Ford 


The Ford Motor Co. hadn’t wanted a 
strike. It had insisted that the alleged 
speed-up on its final assembly line at 
River Rouge, outside Detroit, should be 
arbitrated under its contract with the 
CIO United Auto Workers. UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther hadn’t wanted a 
strike. Any such walkout would be a 
“detour” away from his “fourth round” 
demands. But Reuther’s hand was forced 
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Roy James blamed his discharge . . . 
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Harris & Fwing 


Rep. Walter’s “vindictiveness” 


- on 


by the UAW’s turbulent, 60,000-man 
Local 600 at River Rouge, headed by the 
fiery Tommy Thompson, On May 5 
Reuther had to authorize Ford’s first big 
strike since 1941. 

For 24 days thereafter the Ford empire 
was paralyzed. Across the nation 33 Ford 
plants shut down and 106,000 Ford pro- 
duction workers were idled. The workers 
lost $1,000,000 a day in wages. All told, 
the company lost the production of 
78,000 vehicles. Some 200,000 workers 
for Ford suppliers, dealers, and garages 
were indirectly affected. 

On Sunday, May 29, Ford’s longest 
strike was settled. At 3:30 a.m. in the 
Victory Room of the Sheraton Hotel in 
Detroit, Ford and the UAW announced 
jointly that they had come to terms. 
Whose victory was it? On the basic issue, 
Ford won its point that the speed-up 
should be arbitrated. The UAW saved 
some face on detailed questions of how 
the arbiter should be chosen and how the 
arbitrable issue should be defined. 
Thompson of Local 600 had to give up his 
insistence that the strike issue should not 
be arbitrated at all. But the mention of 
the word “victory” in such a costly and 
inconclusive strike sounded hollow, 


Who Shot the Reuthers? 


Walter Reuther’s right arm still hung 
useless in a metal sling and brace. Thir- 
teen months before, a gunman lurking in 
the dark outside had blasted the 41-year- 
old president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, CIO, with a 12-gauge shotgun and 
size “00” slugs while he was puttering 
about in the kitchen of his Detroit bun- 
galow preparing a late snack. 

As Reuther fell, crying to his wife: 
“They got me, May,” the gunman had 
roared off into the night in a red sedan. 
Lying in his own blood, awaiting the 
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ambulance, Reuther had told friends: 
“It was management, Communists, or 
screwballs.” Carl Bolton, a former UAW 
official, was arrested, but despite rewards 
totaling $112,500 the crime had never 
been solved. 

Last week like a lurid nightmare, the 
crime Was repeated with only minor vari- 
ations. This time the victim was Walter's 
37-year-old brother Victor, the UAW’s 
educational director. It happened on May 
24, at 11:48 p.m. Vic was sitting in the 
living room of his two-story Detroit home, 
facing a window. On a nearby davenport, 
reading a magazine, sat his wife Sophie. 
Their three children—Carol, 10, Eric, 7, 
and John, 5—were asleep upstairs. 

‘Net Twice!’ Suddenly two explo- 
sions from a 12-gauge shotgun shattered 
the window, spraying the room with size 
“00” slugs. Vic tumbled forward, his face 
and chest spurting blood. He gasped: 
“Call an ambulance.” Mrs. Reuther ran 
out onto the porch, screaming: “My God, 
Vic’s been shot!” Awakened by the com- 
motion, neighbors poked their heads out 
of their windows just in time to see a 
sedan speeding away. 

Like Walter, Vic had escaped death, 
but his face was so badly torn that doc- 
tors at the Henry Ford Hospital found it 
necessary to remove his right eye. Walter, 
gesturing at his own crippled arm, said: 
“It’s not possible. Not both of us. Not 
twice.” 

Police found the shotgun in a clump 
of shrubbery beside the house, but it had 
been cleaned of fingerprints. A footprint 
and the impression of a knee on the 
ground were too blurred to yield good 
casts. The police were as baffled by the 
attempt to kill Vic as they had been for 
thirteen months by the attempted assassi- 
nation of Walter. 

Police Inspector Joseph Krug said: 
“The shooting could have been done by 
Bolton’s friends to take the heat off Bol- 
ton. It could have been by other groups. 
It could have been a crackpot.” 

Walter Reuther was equally vague. 
“The same people who paid to have me 
shot paid to have my brother shot, and 
for the same reason,” he declared. “They 
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Victor and Walter Reuther: In 13 months two murderous shotgun blasts 


could be die-hard elements among the 
employers; they could be Communists or 
Fascist agents.” 

Red Haters: The fact was that in 
the million-member UAW the Reuther 
brothers had thousands of enemies. Dark 
and angular, Victor Reuther was almost 
the exact opposite of his chunky, fair- 
skinned brother in personality as well as 
appearance. Victor was amiable and full 
of humor, where Walter was sharp, im- 
personal, and machinelike. He smoked 
and drank, where Walter shunned both 
tobacco and liquor. 

But in their politics Victor and Walter 
Reuther were as alike as two cars bumper 
to bumper on the same assembly line. Not 
only was his post in the UAW an ex- 
tremely important one, but Victor also 
was a power in the union because he and 
Walter were so close. Together, the 
brothers had made themselves over- 
whelmingly unpopular (1) with the em- 
ployers, whom they constantly pressed 
for more and more for their members, 
(2) with the Klansmen in the union, 
whom they relentlessly fought, (3) with 
the numbers racketeers, bookies, and loan 
sharks whom they were attempting to 
oust from the auto plants, and (4) most 
important of all, with the Communists. 

Onetime Socialists, Victor and Walter 
had visited the Soviet Union in the mid- 
30s to find out for themselves what it 
was really like. They didn’t take a con- 
ducted propaganda tour. They even 
worked in Russian plants, studying Rus- 
sian industrial methods and working con- 
ditions, 

What they observed made them bitter- 
ly anti-Communist. Along with another 
brother, Roy, they had led the fight 
against the Communists in the UAW and 
finally succeeded in driving them from 
control, In addition, Victor had been 
active in fighting Communism in Western 
Europe as co-chairman of the Anglo- 
American Committee on Productivity. 

Case fer the FBI: Despite vocifer- 
ous Communist denials, the conviction 
was growing among UAW officials that 
embittered Communists had plotted the 
attempted killings—passibly on their own, 


possibh h party sanction. The Com- 
munists 1 more reason to hate the 
Reuther wrothers than any of the other 
groups, and the UAW had a history of 
bloodshed. Moreover, the Communists 
were currently engaged in a fight to keep 
the UAW from raiding the Communist- 
dominated United Electrical Workers 
Union and from absorbing the -Commu- 
nist-dominated Farm Equipment Workers 
Union, and the fight had led to pitched 
battles. 

In’ Congress on May 26 Republican 
Sen. Homer Ferguson of Michigan flatly 
charged: “The Communists, to be frank, 
are involved in this.” His fellow Repub- 
lican from Michigan, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, agreed. At their urging, the Senate 
unanimously passed a resolution calling 
on the FBI to investigate the shooting. 

The FBI moved into the case the next 
day. At the same time Detroit police put 
24-hour guards on Walter, Roy, and other 
UAW officials. 


SERVICES: 
Johnson and the B-36 


> Had the Consolidated B-36, the big- 
gest warplane in the world, been over- 
sold by the Air Force? 
> Had the Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. received too big a share of Air 
Force contracts? 
> Had Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son, formerly Washington counsel and 
director for Consolidated, wielded im- 
proper influence on aircraft procurement? 
Whenever any two congressmen low- 
ered their voices in Capitol cloakrooms 
last week, these three questions were al- 
most sure to be whispered. Hardly any 
congressman had enough knowledge of 
the facts to answer definitely either 
“Yes” or “No.” But none could deny that, 
if the answer to all three questions 
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should be “Yes,” the lid was lifting on the 
biggest governmental scandals in years. 

Republicans smacked their lips in an- 
ticipation. Democrats wore long faces. 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, never 
happy about Johnson’s appointment, was 
so troubled that he rushed straight to 
President Truman. 

Whether by coincidence or not, the 
FBI immediately sent agents prowling 
around the Navy Department, seeking 
to track the whispers to their source. 
Many high-ranking Navy officers be- 
came so convinced their office and home 
telephones were tapped that pay stations 
hit the jackpot. 

But not all congressmen were dealing 
only with rumors. At least two anti-Ad- 
ministration senators and one Republi- 
can representative had in their possession 
fifteen-page dossiers that made out a 
tantalizingly circumstantial case. 

These dossiers obviously were biased. 
The data in them plainly came from the 
Navy, which was still smarting over Sec- 
retary Johnson’s sudden cancellation of 
its pet $189,000,000, 65,000-ton super- 
carrier, and disgruntled aircraft manu- 
facturers, who had ample reason to be 
jealous of Consolidated. 

Nonetheless, the dossiers were so docu- 
mented that Republican Rep. James E. 
Van Zandt of Pennsylvania, a _ long- 
nosed, shock-haired Navy reserve cap- 
tain who had served five years overseas 
in two world wars and three terms as 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, called for an “unbiased” Congres- 
sional investigation. 

Charges: On Thursday, Van Zandt 
spread “ugly, disturbing reports” across 
the Congressional Record. Drawing lib- 
erally on his dossier, he said such re- 
ports revolved around the associations 
between Johnson, Air Force Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington, and Floyd Odlum, 
the millionaire financier, Consolidated 
chairman, and husband of aviatrix Jac- 
quelin Cochran. Van Zandt’s case: 
>In early 1948 the Air Force, deciding 
that Consolidated’s B-36s were “wholly 
unsatisfactory”. and usable only as re- 
fueling tankers, planned to cut back the 
order from 100 to 61 and to concentrate 
instead on Boeing B-50s and B-54s. Yet 
“we find that in January of 1949 it was 
canceling contracts with other companies 
for other planes in order to procure 
more B-36s.” 
> “Very serious circumstances” are re- 
ported to surround this transaction. They 
involve unconfirmed plans to set up, 
through Odlum’s Atlas Corp., a “super- 
aircraft combine,” a sort of General 
Motors of the air, under his “thumb.” By 
these reports, Symington would resign 
from the government and be installed as 
this combine’s head “as soon as the 1950 
budget containing more funds for more 
B-36s is approved.” 
> By January of this year orders totaling 
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$312,000,000 for Northrop B-49 jet “fly- 
ing wings,” Curtiss-Wright F-87 all- 
weather fighters, North American B-45 
médium bombers, and other aircraft 
were “ruthlessly” canceled and the funds 
shifted to Consolidated. In April, John- 
son “in great haste” issued orders to 
shift another $183,000,000, largely for 
Boeing B-54s, to Consolidated, “from 
which he had ,just resigned as director 
and counsel a few weeks before.” Ac- 
cording to the dossier, Johnson did this 
even though his predecessor, the late 
James Forrestal, had refused to OK this 
plan because of “irregularities.” Those 
shifts raised the orders for B-36s to 169 
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The B-36 is its basic weapon for inter- 
continental atomic warfare and, in fact, 
the only real long-range bomber in the 
world today. 


THE LEFT: 


A New Bridges Case 


Twice the government tried to deport 
Harry R. Bridges, irrepressible head of 
the Communist-line International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
And twice the Australian-born West 
Coast unionist beat the rap. 

The first time, in 1939, Dean James M. 





Consolidated B-36s as far as the eye could see 


and set back the government $120,000,- 
000 in cancellation costs, 
> “Well-founded reports” say that Od- 
lum was “very active” in helping Johnson 
raise $1,500,000 for the Democratic 
campaign fund in September and Oc- 
tober 1948. “This coincides with the 
improvement in the status of the Con- 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Cerp. and with 
the reputation of the product on which 
its financial future was staked—the B-36.” 
Defense: Whether Van Zandt’s cir- 
cumstantial case actually added up to 
anything more than a hodgepodge of 
coincidences and grudges, Chairman 
Carl Vinson promptly called for a “thor- 
ough and searching investigation” by 
his House Armed Services Committee. 
Secretary Symington, while fighting 
mad at Van Zandt’s allegations, said 
nothing more than that they were “ob- 
viously and demonstrably false.” Both 
Johnson and Odlum were even more re- 
strained and said nothing at all. Beyond 
that, even if every allegation against 
Symington, Johnson, and Odlum should 
be proven, this still would not likely be 
enough to make the Air Force high com- 
mand lose faith in the B-36. Its view: 


Landis of Harvard Law School held hear- 
ings in San Francisco to determine wheth- 
er or not the powerful CIO leader was a 
Communist. After nine weeks of testi- 
mony Landis ruled that though Bridges’s 
Communist associations might show “lack 
of judgment,” there was no “proof” that 
he was affiliated with the party. 

Attorney General Robert Jackson or- 
dered a second deportation trial in Feb- 
ruary 1941, This time the Justice Depart- 
ment examiner, ex-Judge Charles B. 
Sears, found (1) that Bridges was a Com- 
munist and (2) that the party adyocated 
violent overthrow of the United States 
Government. Under the immigration 
statute, this made deportation mandatory. 
Bridges appealed to the courts. 

Strike Two: By the time the Bridges 
case reached the Supreme Court, in the 
spring of 1945, Russia was a fighting ally. 
There was a clamor from labor unions, 
liberals, and Communist fellow travelers 
for reversal of the Sears decision as a sign 
of “American-Soviet unity.” The Supreme 
Court, in a 5-to-3 ruling, reversed Sears, 
the Attorney General, and the Court of 
Appeals. 

In a tortuous majority opinion Justice 
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ENATOR Hickenlooper’s record on 
the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 

mittee—as its chairman during the 
80th Congress and now as its ranking 
Republican member—has been gen- 
erally conscientious and nonpartisan. 
Two years ago he voted to confirm 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commis- , 
sion. 

Coming from him, there- 
fore, the demand that 
Lilienthal resign because 
of “incredible mismanage- 
ment” and “maladministra- 
tion” carried weight. How- 
ever, it astonished some of 
his Republican colleagues 
on the committee who, at 
this writing, have not sec- 
onded his demand or his sweeping 
charges. And it gave Lilienthal an 
opportunity for which he had been 
looking to request a full review of the 
accomplishments of the AEC. 

Such a review is welcomed also, I 
believe, by the other members of the 
original AEC, two of whom recently 
resigned after more than two years of 
service, and two of whom remain. 
The latter two are Lewis L. Strauss, 
a Republican and former Wall Street 
banker of large and varied business 
interests, and Sumner T. Pike, who 
also has a Republican and business 
background. One instance in which 
Strauss disagreed with Lilienthal 
has been disclosed. Detailed inquiry 
may reveal other cases in which the 
AEC did not reach unanimous de- 
cisions. 


or the record as a whole, however, 

the AEC as a whole is responsible. 
And there have been many indications 
that the members and the top ad- 
ministrators under them regard this 
record with genuine pride. It cannot 
be published in every detail, but there 
is little which cannot be divulged in 
executive session to the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

The atomic enterprise passed from 
the hands of the Manhattan District 
to the AEC at the end of 1946. But, 
owing to the fight over Lilienthal’s 
confirmation, another four months 
passed before the AEC could really 
go to work. It is not a secret that the 
atomic enterprise had been deteri- 








The Atomic Enterprise 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


orating during the eighteen months 
since the end of the war and that by 
the spring of 1947 it was in bad shape. 

Among the achievements of which 
the AEC boasts are these: 

1—Fissionable materials (Uranium- 
235 and plutonium): increased pro- 
duction, lower costs, and important 
improvements in the tech- 
niques of production. 

2—Weapons: larger out- 
put and sharply increased 
efficiency in the weapons 
themselves. 

3—Scientific research: an 
immense and varied pro- 
gram in which many of the 
universities are cooperating. 

4—A remarkable safety 
record. 

5—A start on the development of 
atomic-power plants. 

These are important tests. There is 
no way of knowing whether a differ- 
ent management would have made 
more or less progress than the AEC. 
But surely if the AEC can show a 
good score under these headings it is 
not a dismal failure. 

Most criticism of the AEC falls 
under different headings: screening of 
personnel and physical security—pro- 
tection of secret documents, fission- 
able materials, etc. Lilienthal, in par- 
ticular, has raised doubts in the minds 
of many congressmen that he is zeal- 
ous enough about security. A series of 
incidents, some quite small, have 
sharpened these doubts to anxiety 
and, in the case of Senator Hicken- 
looper, to alarm. 

These doubts about the AEC se- 
curity measures have revived a ques- 
tion which was inherent in the con- 
troversy over military versus civilian 
control of the atomic enterprise. That 
was whether a_ civilian commission 
would pay sufficient attention to atom- 
ic energy for military purposes. To 
some of his critics in Congress Lilien- 
thal seems to be primarily interested 
in the peace-time uses of atomic en- 
ergy. Very probably he is—or, given a 
free choice, would be. 


ILIENTHAL appears to be eager to 
defend his position on these ques- 
tions. And to spread the whole record 
of the AEC on the table he is clearly 
more than eager. 








William O. Douglas held that Bridges was 
not a member of the Communist Party, 
though he might be “affiliated” with it. 
But this affiliation, according to Douglas, 
was merely with the party’s “legitimate 
objectives” and not with its “assumed” 
subversive objectives. In a dissenting 
opinion Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone as- 
serted: “We cannot rightly reject the 
administrative findings here and accept, 
as we do almost each week . . . the find- 
ings of administrative agencies which 
rest on the tenuous support of evidence 
far less persuasive than the present record 
presents.” 

Three months later, in September 
1945, Harry R. Bridges was a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 

In the postwar years, however, 
Bridges’s allegiance to the Communists 
became increasingly apparent, Under the 
impact of critical United States-Soviet 
relations, Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, had systematically stripped Com- 
munist-dominated unions of their power 
in the labor federation, He removed 
Bridges from his key post as CIO re- 
gional director in California, Two of 
Bridges’s staunchest allies—Joseph Cur- 
ran of the National Maritime Union and 


Mike Quill of the Transport Workers 


‘Union—deserted him to join the anti- 


Communist camp. 

Third Try: Last year CIO leaders, 
anxious to break Bridges’s hold on the 
ILWU, wrote to Attorney General Tom 
Clark. They told him a recheck of the 
union chief's associations since 1920 
would establish his continued Communist 
membership. Assured that the national 
CIO would not pelt the Administration 
with charges of union busting Clark or- 
dered an investigation. This time former- 
ly close-mouthed ex-Communists were 
suddenly voluble. 

Last week the Justice Department 
again lowered the boom on longshore- 
man Bridges: It placed evidence before a 
grand jury that the ILWU chief had been 
a Communist Party member between 
1933 and 1945. A key witness was 
Mervyn Rathborne, onetime right-hand 
man to Bridges who had broken with the 
party in 1946. On May 25 the grand jury 
indicted Bridges for perjury for denying 
his Communist ties in his naturalization 
application. A second count charged 
Bridges and two associates with having 
“engaged in a conspiracy to defraud” the 
government by “obstructing and defeat- 
ing the proper administration of the 
naturalization laws.” 

Following this a separate suit was filed 
to nullify Bridges’s citizenship. But this 
was a piece of lily gilding. If the perjirv 
charge could be made to stick, Brides 
would be deportable on the ground of 
moral turpitude, On its third try, the gov- 
ernment seemed confident that at last 
there would be action. 


Newsweek, June 6, 1949 
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Now~—your airport can be built near Main Street 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You've PROBABLY never seen an office 
chair with wings on it. But this picture 
helps explain why airports of tomor- 
row can be smaller, more numerous, less 
costly to build, and closer to town... 


As you know, a pilot always tries to 
land his plane into the wind. When the 
wind is across the runway, it requires 
more than ordinary skill to make a 
smooth, safe landing. That’s why most 
airports have multiple, crisscross run- 
ways—to allow for every wind direction. 


But now Goodyear has come up with 
an amazing new cross-wind landing 
Wheel. Pilots who have used it call it 
“the greatest single safety development 


in the history of the airplane.” 


It works like the casters on an office 
chair. As the plane touches the run- 
way, heading into the cross-wind, the 
wheels automatically turn straight down 


the landing strip! 


This ingenious landing wheel is now 
in use on a DC-3 airliner, as well as on 
many personal planes. When all air- 
liners have it, even large municipal 
airports can be close to town because 
they need have only a single runway! 


Thus, once again, Goodyear engi- 
neers have pioneered to help make 
man’s dream of safe, all-weather flight 
a reality. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement— aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics— making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








GILLESPIE COAL COMPANY 
sets 30% Longer Service 





with J&L CenterFit Wire Rope 








All 17 strands in CenterFit 
are laid up in a single clos- 
ing operation. Note all 
strands run in the same di- 
rection. Outside strands fit 
snugly into valleys between 
inside strands and eliminate 
crossing of strands as in 
conventional design. This 
prevents internal nicking— 
gives longer wear. Eight 
outside strands (CenterFit 
design) give more steel, 
less void space, greater 
flexibility, easier handling. 


A 30% average increase in serv- 
ice life! That’s the performance 
record reported by Gillespie Coal 
Company when J&L CenterFit wire 
rope replaced a conventional drag- 
line cable on a Marion 40-A dragline 
equipped with a 3-yd. bucket at its 
Lyons, Ind., open pit coal mine. 
Average life of a conventional 
6x19 dragline was 12 to 15 days; 
with CenterFit it was 17 to 22 days! 
J&L CenterFit wire rope was se- 
lected for this application as a result 
of a careful analysis of operating 
conditions at the Lyons mine by 
Mr. L. S. Shaffer, J&L wire rope 
distributor in Brazil, Indiana. He 
knew the CenterFit design—exclu- 


sive with J&L—would provide the 
greater flexibility required for long 
service life on the small diameter 
sheaves and drums of this dragline. 
Actual performance records proved 
that CenterFit was the right rope 
for this particular job. 


Perhaps you, too, can use J&L 
CenterFit wire rope to advantage. 
In many places it gives improved 
performance and longer service. 


We have just issued a new hand- 
book, “Wire Rope Is a Machine.” 
This 96-page illustrated, pocket-size 
book is written for the man on the 
job. Tells how to select the correct 
wire rope .. . How to install, operate 
and maintain wire rope for maxi- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and ja..oy (hi-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES « STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 






J&L CenterFit drag cable as seen from the fairlead sheave of a Marion 
40-A dragline. The 3-yd. bucket is removing overburden from coal seam. 


The “right wire rope for the job” 
pays off in longer service, reduced 
maintenance and greater profits. 


mum service. If you use wire rope, 
we'll gladly send you a copy. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 














handbook, “Wire Rope Is a Machine.” 
Name - gi. 
Title_ ‘ 
Company 
Address _¢”. 

At 
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BIG FOUR: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





° 


A Week of Mutual Mind Reading 


In the days when the Marx Brothers 
were an antic team, they had a bridge- 
table patter at which Groucho bid: “Four.” 

“Four what?” 

“Never mind! You'll find out later.” 

Last week Walter Kerr of The New 
York Herald Tribune aptly used the old 
joke to describe proceedings during the 
first week of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris. Everybody made bids 
and everybody shied away from explain- 
ing what they meant. 

The Council was the third concerned 
exclusively with the problem of Germany. 
The first in Moscow in the 


The next two days passed in haggling. 
Acheson asked Vyshinsky to get away 
from generalities and say what he thought 
of such specific points as reparations, 
Soviet ownership of German industries, 
and occupation costs. 

The Russians want $10,000,000,000 
in reparations, largely from current Ger- 
man production. About 33 per cent of 
industry in the Soviet zone has gone 
under complete Russian ownership; the 
figure is 100 per cent in the motor in- 
dustry and 93 per cent in the synthetic- 
fuel industry. The Western Powers do 





spring of 1947, was a flop, and 
the second, in London at the 
end of the same year, was a 
super-flop. 

Strange Quiet: Unlike the 
others, however, last week’s con- 
ference was called because the 
Soviet Union asked for it. The 
meeting opened at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon on May 23 in the 
ornate Palais Rose near the Bois 
de Boulogne, a bewitching park 
at this time of year. At the end 
of the first week the bidding had 
been so mysterious that three of 
the hands in the game still didn’t 
know why the Russians wanted 
to play. 

On the opening day Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman of 
France suggested an agenda. At 
past gatherings the Soviets have 
shown an unlimited capacity to 
argue about agendas. Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vyshinsky, ap- 
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pearing for the first time as 
replacement for Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff, accepted this one with only a 
slight grumble. It set the points for dis- 
cussion as (1) unity of Germany, (2) 
four-power rights in Berlin, (3) prepara- 
tion of a peace treaty for Germany and 
(4) consideration of a peace treaty for 
Austria. 

At the second meeting Vyshinsky pro- 
posed that (1) Germany should be re- 
turned to four-power control (a set-up 
the Russians previously destroyed), 
which should include control of the Ruhr; 
(2) decisions should be unanimous (the 
veto); and (3) a German state council 
should advise the four powers on eco- 
nomic matters, Schuman, Ernest Bevin of 
Britain, and Dean Acheson of the United 
States, said this would wipe out the eco- 
nomic and political progress which had 
heen made in the three united Western 
ones since the split with the Soviet zone. 
‘hen a paralytic has recovered use of 

‘ree limbs, Acheson said, he isn’t cured 

return to total paralysis. 
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“This Wasn't on the Agenda!” 


not want to pay reparations from their 
zones, Furthermore, they want the Rus- 
sians to relinquish ownership of German 
industries, and they are anxious to cut 
their occupation costs. 

To talk of four-power control without 
settling these points, Acheson said, would 
be like sending a ship to sea without 
chart, compass, or fixed destination. 

The West Proposes: Vyshinsky did 
not answer. Instead he insisted that the 
Western Powers make a bid of their own. 
On Saturday they did so. With Bevin 
as spokesman, they proposed (1) exten- 
sion to all of Germany of the constitution 
recently adopted at Bonn for the three 
Western zones and (2) four-power con- 
trol without the veto. For the Soviet to 
accept would have meant integration of 
the Communist-controlled Eastern zone 
into a Western-democratic framework. 
Vyshinsky gave no visible sign of shock. 
This Monday, however, he rejected the 
proposal—“as flat as a pancake,” accord- 
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ing to one Western delegate. “It is in con- 
flict with the legitimate desires and inter- 
ests of the German people for a peace 
treaty and an end of the occupation,” 
Vyshinsky said. 


Significance-- 


There is one clear reason why this 
Council of Foreign Ministers did not get 
to the fighting stage as quickly as pre- 
vious meetings had reached it: The 
United States, Britain, and France are 
convinced that their strength in Germany 
and Western Europe had increased, while 
Soviet influence there has weakened at 
the same time that economic difficulties 
are increasing behind the Iron Curtain. 
Hence they feel no desperate urge to 
reach a settlement. 

Another reason may be the 
substitution of Vyshinsky for 
Molotoff. Molotoff started such 
conferences with the subtlety of 
a fullback going over center. 
This time Vyshinsky was sub- 
dued. Only once did he nearly 
lose his temper. That happened 
when he was claiming that con- 
ditions are better in the Soviet 
zone of Germany than in the 
Western zones. Bevin wryly re- 
marked that the refugees from 
the Soviet zone (who escape at 
the rate of 1,000 or more a day) 
would be interested to hear 
that. Vyshinsky snapped that 
refugees came from west to east 
too but made no more of it. 

Everyone knew the calm 
might be deceptive. The ami- 
ability fell short of comradeship. 
Even Molotoff used to stop in 
the bar for a drink with other 
delegates, but Vyshinsky hustled 
himself and his delegation off to 
the seclusion of their embassy 
after each meeting except the 
first. And the hate-the-West—particularly 
hate-America—campaign in Russia is in- 
creasing. Censorship on foreign corre- 
spondents in Moscow is more strict; the 
Voice of America and British Broadcasting 
Corp. programs in Russian are being 
jammed by 205 Soviet transmitters, and 
fifteen anti-American plays are on the 
boards in Moscow. (The latest, called 
“The Mad Haberdasher,” has a “Hitler” 
from Missouri in the White House.) 

Against this background, the Western 
delegates were as skeptical this week as 
they had been at the start of the confer- 
ence, They had expected the proposals 
made by Bevin to be too steep for Vy- 
shinsky, But Vyshinsky’s reasons for re- 
jecting the Western plan were an about- 
face from his own proposal for continued 
four-power control of Germany. His call 
for a peace treaty and an early end to the 
occupation was a propaganda bid that 
would have an appeal for Germans. 

Consequently, the net result of the 
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first week was to demonstrate that Vyshin- 
sky throttled down could prove as much 
of a problem as Molotoff under full 
steam. These preliminary skirmishes only 
left it to subsequent sessions to show 
whether the Russians asked for the con- 
ference because they sincerely wanted 
to reach an agreement. 


Acheson at Work 


Although the Paris meeting was the 
first at which foreign statesmen and the 
European public had been able to judge 
at firsthand Dean Acheson’s stature as a 
conference negotiator, he has been under 
the critical observation of Washington 
for four months as Secretary of State. 
The following is an estimate by Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent: 


In November 1946 one of Acheson’s 
chores as Under Secretary of State was 
to greet Soviet Foreign Minister Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff during the foreign min- 
isters’ meeting in New York. Molotoff in- 
quired why Acheson had never attended 
any of the council meetings. Acheson 
smilingly replied: “I do not believe the 
people around here think I am smart 
enough to negotiate with you.” 

Whatever others may now think of 
Acheson's ability to negotiate with the 
Russians, the Secretary himself took good 
care to be prepared for anything they had 
to offer in Paris. Before leaving for the 
conference, he subjected himself to more 
than twenty full-dress briefings by his 
advisers. Every high-level State or De- 
fense Department official connected with 
either Germany or the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council literally threw his knowledge at 
the Secretary during the meetings, last- 
ing from two to five hours. 

After each session Acheson drafted and 
read a brief summary to make sure he 
understood his advisers correctly. At the 
end of the series he spent an entire week 
end reading the stenographic transcripts 
of the Moscow and London Council 
meetings. And a few days before his de- 
parture he summarized for associates his 
views on the prospects for the Paris con- 
ference. 

Persuader: If hard work, a brilliant 
mind, and a gift of persuasion have any 
effect on the Russians, Acheson should 
be able to accomplish his objectives. His 
gifts have already worked on others. The 
French were persuaded to renounce their 
objections to the British-American oc- 
cupation statute for Germany, and For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin was gently 
steered away from his unorthodox views 
on Palestine. Acheson also completed the 
North Atlantic Pact negotiations and 
pleaded successfully with Congress for 
the new ECA authorization. He has yet 
to draft an acceptable China policy, but 
his associates predict that an “Acheson 
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Smiles in Paris: Acheson’s. . . 


Plan” for dealing with China will shortly 
emerge. 

But Acheson’s greatest accomplishment 
is the ease with which he silenced most 
of his domestic critics and turned some 
of them into ardent admirers. Senators, 
newspapermen, and officials, who had 
doubted his stature and suspected his 
former pro-Russian leanings and his as- 
sociations with Alger Hiss, now generally 
admit they were wrong. 

The sparkling quality of the man’s 
talents, however, can occasionally act 
as a handicap. His die-hard critics in 
the Senate contend that he commands 
admiration rather than confidence or 
respect. He is impatient of loose talk and 
is inclined to talk down to his hearers. 

Acheson is equally impatient of medi- 
ocrity in his official entourage. The few 
holdovers of the comics-book Foreign 
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. . is unexpectedly matched by 
Vyshinsky’s at the conference 


Service type of officer have been sent 
abroad. Acheson’s closest policy adviser 
is the scholarly George F. Kennan, re- 
cently promoted to the counselorship of 
the department. But for operational as- 
sistance he leans heavily on men of his 
own choice. Deputy Under Secretaries 
Dean Rusk and John E. Peurifoy, Car- 
lisle Humelsine, the chief of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat, and Edward G. Miller 
Jr., newly appointed Assistant Secretary 
for Latin America, are Acheson men. 
Of different social and educational back- 
grounds, they have several traits in com- 
mon: They are young, able, and intensely, 
practical and, like their chief, have a 
sense of humor. 

Though there are reports to the con- 
trary, Acheson seems well pleased with 
President Truman’s choice of James E. 
Webb as his Under Secretary. He ap- 
preciates Webb’s habit of translating 
every foreign policy move into dollars 
and cents, which would have to come 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. In the 
midst of the Paris conference turmoil, 
Acheson found time to send Webb a cable 
congratulating him on his first press con- 
ference: “You passed witn flying colors.” 


Reichsbahn Roadblock 


The ghost which attended the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris last week 
came from Berlin. The Soviet Government 
on ‘fay 12 had undertaken with consider- 
able flourish to raise the blockade of 
Berlin. In return, it asked for the lifting 
of the Allied counterblockade of the 
Soviet sector of Germany, and for the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

Much road transport and some trains 
did move from Western Germany through 
the Soviet sector to Berlin. Almost im- 
mediately, however, petty restrictions be- 
gan to impede traffic, particularly by rail. 
The climax was a strike of railway work- 
ers, operating trains under Soviet con- 
trol, but demanding to be paid in West 
German marks rather than in Soviet 
marks, 

The original Soviet blockade of Ger- 
many was not a definite act imposed on 
a set date. It grew by a series of petty 
restrictions, continuing through the spring 
and early summer of 1948. 

Creeping Blockade: Last week it 
looked as if the same thing might be 
happening again. On May 23, at the first 
session of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
of France warned that unless the situ- 
ation in Berlin were clarified, it would be 
ta .en up at the council. This would be a 
setback to hopes for an East-West settle- 
ment at the Paris meeting. In this connec- 
tion John Thompson, Newsweex Beilin 
correspondent, reports: 


Berliners followed the debates of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris 
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-NORTH CAROLINA => 


Strategically Located to Serve 
A Variety of New Businesses... 


Diversification of natural and man made resources 
is one of the major industrial advantages of the pro- 
ductive Piedmont and Midland Section of The Land of 
Plenty.* Here, industries include tobacco processing, 
lumber, pulpwood, furniture, veneers, shoes, textiles, 
machinery, fruit, vegetable and milk processing, ferti- 
lizer, feed, radio and radar equipment —and many 
other types of manufacture, which have found in this 
section those resources and the strategic location 
essential to satisfactory production. 


If you’d like to know exactly what the great Pied- 
mont and Midland Section has to offer your industry, 
write today to the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer N-206, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. Our plant location specialists maintain 
complete files on the Piedmont and Midland Section — 
and every other section in the Land of Plenty. 

Their service is yours, in confidence, and 


S without obligation. 
fj 











otfotk... Weste wn. 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Kentucky and Maryland. 
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with a barely academic interest, They 
were struggling to maintain a normal daily 
routine amid the welter, confusion, and 
bloody violence of the railway strike 
which paralyzed the elevated-train sys- 
tem and stopped all train traffic between 
Berlin and Western Germany. 

Only one fact emerged with clarity: 
The strike, which had virtually reim- 
posed the blockade except for partia! 
truck and barge traffic, could have been 
avoided easily if the Russian-controlle« 
Reichsbahn had agreed to pay the strik 
ing Western-sector railway workers in 
West marks, The Reichsbahn could hav: 
taken more than sufficient West marks to 
pay such wages by collecting the fare: 
in the Western sector in such money. 

Yet this simple problem quickly be 
came complicated in technical details 
During the first few days, Western Allied 
commanders displayed great patience 
(probably too much, in view of later 
events) by maintaining a hands-off policy 
of keeping Western sector police out of 
the S-Bahn stations and permitting the 
strikers to battle with Eastern sector po- 
lice and Russian soldiers over the contro! 
of the track switches and power depots. 

Stations and Switches: When the 
Western Allies finally decided to let Wesi- 
ern-sector police take over the protection 
of the elevated-train stations in the West- 
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The Why of the Rail Strike 


The basic cause of the strike of 
the railway workers in Berlin is the 
inequality in value of the marks 
used in the Western sector as com- 
pared with those current in the So- 
viet sector. All the railway lines 
are controlled by the Soviet sector, 
and the workers were being paid in 
Soviet-sector marks. But many of 
the railway workers live in the 
Western sector, and all of them do 
much of their shopping there. 

The proposal made at the end 
of last week to settle the strike was 
that they should be paid 60 per 
cent in West marks and 40 per cent 
in East marks. Newsweex’s Berlin 
bureau reported that the 60 per 
cent in West marks probably would 
cover the cost of rationed goods— 
food, rent, and services—but would 
leave the workers at a serious dis- 
advantage in buying unrationed 
goods. : 

Theoretically, the West mark is 
worth four times the East mark. On 
the black market, however, the ra- 
tio often is higher in Berlin, For 
example, coffee costs 9 West marks 
a pound or 80 East marks, wom- 
en’s nylons are 8 West marks or 
60 East marks. Schnapps are 10 
West marks or 60 East marks. 
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HOW MANY PARTICLES OF DUST 
IN A CUBIC FOOT OF AIR? 


The dust particles shown here magnified 100 times would be invisible in the air and would remain afloat in air for hours. 


When you breathe air you breathe dust, too. That does no 
harm, necessarily. A cubic foot of room air may contain as 
many as a half million dust particles, yet be perfectly safe. But 
continued breathing of air containing too much harmful dust 
can eventually affect health. 

The above photograph, showing dust particles magnified 
100 times, was taken through a microscope as arranged for 
dust-counting in Bethlehem’s industrial-hygiene laboratory. 
By filtering out the dust particles from a measured sample of 
air and making a count, the technician can readily determine 
whether the amount of dust present in the air is excessive. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 


SERVES THE NATION 


Dust counts are only one of the many tests and studies on 
working conditions constantly being made by our industrial 
hygienists. Better controls are developed for dust, fumes or 
any form of atmospheric contamination, Protection against 
radiant energy and noise is provided. Plant processes are 
analyzed to ferret out and eliminate hazards to health. Ways 
are sought to improve ventilating, heating and lighting. 

In these, and in many other ways as well, our industrial- 
hygiene staff is constantly working toward its goal of improved, 
more healthful surroundings, and more dependable safeguards 
for the well-being of employees in our plants and shipyards, 
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ern sector, the move was executed peace- 
fully, but it did little to clarify the con- 
fusion or settle the strike. The battle over 
the possession of the stations changed into 
a dilemma over the operation of the 
switches. When the Russians withdrew 
the Eastern-sector police from the sta- 
tions, they also withdrew the strike break- 
ers who operated the switches, 

The strikers promptly manned the 
switches but refused to operate them 
without orders from the Reichsbahn- 
direktion or from the military governors. 
The former refused to issue orders, claim- 
ing that the strikers had forfeited the 
right to work; the latter declined, claim- 


ing it was the responsibility of the Reichs- 
bahndirektion and that single switches 
could not be operated without the knowl- 
edge of how all other switches were be- 
ing operated, This gave the Russians an 
opportunity to stop train traffic in and 
out of Berlin. Forty trains were stalled, 
including 26 carrying 18,000 tons of 
food and coal. 

This week the Soviet-zone transport 
chief agreed to meet with Mayor Ernst 
Reuter of West Berlin. The Reichsbahn 
was moving toward a settlement. It or- 
dered all fares in the Western sector to 
be paid in West marks, beginning June 
1, and offered to pay the striking work- 


ers 60 per cent of their salaries in West 
marks if they returned to work. But this 
did not satisfy the strikers, who wanted 
all their wages in West marks like the 
other residents of the Western sector. 


RUSSIA: 


One Who Got Away 


A Soviet LA-11 fighter buzzed th 
Swedish Air Force’ base outside Stock 
holm, roared in downwind, and crashed 
at the end of the runway. By the time an 
ambulance arrived at the wreck, a youny 
Russian lieutenant had climbed out and 





Beachhead Hindsight: The First Correspondent to Land... 


One of the greatest news events of 
our time—the landing of American and 
British forces on the coast of Normandy 
to smash the German West Wall—will be 


five years behind us on June 6. Kenneth - 


G. Crawford, the war correspondent who 
covered that event for NEWSWEEK, is 
returning to Normandy for the anniver- 
sary. We reprint below a condensed ver- 
sion of his original story along with his 
own hindsight comments (in italics). We 
now know that Crawford was the first 
correspondent ashore on any of the in- 
vasion beaches on D Day. 


We were 32 drenched, seasick Ameri- 
can soldiers, two placid Coast Guards- 
men, and one shivering war correspond- 
ent in a pitching landing barge a few 
hundred yards off the Normandy coast. 
This was it—-H Hour, D Day; 6:30 a.m., 
June 6, 1944. We were one of the first 
wave of assault teams in what promised 
to be the first successful cross-Channel 
invasion in centuries. 

This was Tare Green Beach in the 
sector called Utah, code designations I 
was not permitted to use at the time. 
I probably would have been less confi- 
dent had I landed at Omaha, farther 
south, where the early waves were all but 
massacred from cliffs overhanging the 
beach. 

No bookmaker would have given these 
32 assorted experts in killing better than 
an even chance of living through the next 
hour, much less the next day. In a vague 
way they knew this, but they were not 
impressed. In one breath they called 
themselves the suicide wave, and in the 
next they talked about what a hell of a 
time they were going to have after the 
war. 

The best information I can get is that 
only the two Coast Guardsmen and one 
Army officer out of that boatload survived 
the war. Most of these men were killed 
within the first week ashore in the ad- 
vance on Cherbourg. They were members 
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of the Eighth Infantry, Fourth Division, 
under command of Maj. Gen. Raymond 
O. Barton. 

Packs were being fastened. There was 
a stream of curses as straps soaked with 
sea water refused to come buckled. Six 
inches of bilge, compounded of sea water 
and vomit, sloshed forward and _ aft. 
Ahead, now visible in the dank morning 
light, was the 500-yard-wide beach. To 
reach their first cover, these boys would 
have to transverse 25 yards of water, 
starting at waist depth, and then the 
width of the beach, still partially shrouded 
by artillery fire and aerial bombardment. 
Their first objective would be the retain- 
ing wall along the dunes flanking the 
beach. 

“Remember what you've been learning 
for the last three years,” said Capt. Rob- 





ert Crisson in an easy Birmingham voice. 
“Don’t run in the water or you'll just 
wear yourself out.” 

Crisson, now a major and still in the 
service, was wounded the first hour ashore 
and invalided back to England. That is 
probably why he lived through the war. 
He went AWOL from the hospital later 
and rejoined the Fourth Division before 
St. Lé6. We were together again the day 
of St. Lé break-through. 

Glancing over the port side of the 
barge I saw one control boat lying on her 
side with the crew clinging to the slimy 
hull. One wounded man kept losing his 
hold and slipping. His mates snatched 
him back. Just beyond the control boat a 
tank barge was hit amidships and started 
sinking fast. 

The Army Historical Division’s book. 


D Day at Utah Beach: The sea wall was the first shelter for the troops 
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dusted himself off. That was on the eve- 
ning of May 17. By coincidence, Gill 
Robb Wilson, the aviation columnist of 
The New York Herald Tribune, was visit- 
ing the field at the time, Last week Wil- 
son sent The Trib this account of the 
unexpected arrival of a “fellow human 
being” from behind the Iron Curtain: 
“Thus went the story as near as it could 
be pieced together in broken phrases of 
Russian, German, Swedish, and French 
_, . The wife of the Soviet airman had 
been taken to Siberia—he knew not 
where. His brother was dead, His chil- 
dren were gone. The politicians in Mos- 
cow wore the medals and the people had 


—_ 


the diet of sweat and grief . . . Freedom 
was the thing. He would like to fly for 
democracy, He was 27 . . . Many would 
follow him if they knew a way. 

Flight From Misery: Interesting to 
an American airman was the fact that the 
pilot wore boots. This type of footwear 
has long been abandoned as flight equip- 
ment in the West in the interest of 
safety ... 

“Wondering what misery of heart and 
mind lay behind the open and not unat- 
tractive countenance of the stranger, the 
little knot of airmen listening to his ex- 
planations was as much a study in 
thoughtfulness as was the Russian . . . 
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The young Russian . . . conveyed a dis- 
tinct impression that it was the regime 
from which he fled, rather than from his 
country, Judging him uneducated beyond 
the school grades, and patently a son of 
the soil, it was yet apparent that the 
youth was intelligent and thoughtful, He 
carried himself as a soldier and not with- 
out a sense of dignity .. .” 


Woman’s Place 


During a visit to the Soviet Union by a 
group of Swedish union leaders, Einar 
Norman, vice chairman of the Swedish 
Federation of Trade Unions, was quoted 





... Tells of D Day in the Light of D Day Plus Five Years 


“Utah Beach to Cherbourg,” says: “The 
Red Beach (next to Tare Green) control 
boat was sunk, probably by a mine. 
Shortly thereafter an LCT behind the 
Green Beach primary control vessel also 
hit a mine and sank.” 

Even then there was time for a kid 
called Red, who was more green than 
red after holding his head in a bucket 
throughout the trip, to offer up an Ameri- 
can wisecrack: 

“That son of a bitch Higgins,” he said, 
“hasn’t got nothing to be proud of about 
inventing this boat.” 

“Down ramp!” shouted the coxswain 
from the elevated stern. 

Down it came with a clank and a 
splash. Ahead—and at that moment it 
seemed miles off—stretched the sea wall. 
I charged out with the rest trying to look 
fierce and desperate, only to step in a 
hole and submerge myself in the Channel. 

A “waterproof” wrist watch Ernie Pyle 
had delivered to me in North Africa the 
previous Christmas stopped dead at the 
moment of contact with the water. It was 
then a few minutes after 6:30. The His- 
torical Division says: “The first wave con- 
sisted of twenty LCVP’s, each carrying 
a 30-man assault team from the Eighth 
Infantry. Almost exactly at H Haur the 
assault craft lowered their ramps. The 
actual touchdown on the beach was there- 
fore a few minutes late.” 

Not a man in our wave, so far as I 
know, was lost, but three shellbursts fol- 
lowed our barge as she pulled away from 
the beach. Others were hit.’ We missed 
our allotted place by about 800 yards. 

Historical Division: “Enemy artillery 
ad fired a few air bursts at sea, but oth- 

rwise there was no opposition at H 
‘tour. Landings were made about 2,000 

ards south.” T've always been a bad 

udge of distance. 

I leaned against the sea wall and 
oked back. Once gathered together, I 
‘arted exploring our beach. Presently I 
me upon a brigadier general, assistant 
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commander of the division spearheading 
the attack. He was as wet as I and shiver- 
ing even worse. He huddled against the 
wall at its highest point, wrapped in an 
Army blanket and sitting cross-legged, 
Indian fashion. He had landed with the 
first wave, Two aides were trying to make 
his radio work. It refused. 

“That's war for you,” the general com- 
plained. “It’s a good thing I was here 
early to get that wall blown.” 

Historical Division: “Brig. Gen. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr., assistant commander 
of the Fourth Division, had volunteered 
to coordinate the initial attack . . . and 
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Roosevelt went in with the first wave 





had landed with Company E. When it 
was realized that the landing had been 
made at the wrong place, he [made] im- 
promptu plans [that] worked with com- 
plete success and little confusion.” Gen- 
eral Roosevelt later died of a heart at- 
tack in Normandy. I was not permitted 
to identify him in the D Day report. 

Shortly before noon the unit com- 
manders started turning up at beach 
headquarters with their reports, One com- 
mander reported that he had made con- 
tact with paratroopers landed the night 
before on the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
Everything was proceeding according to 
schedule despite the 88s and occasional 
mortar blasts on the beach and along the 
roads leading inland, 

Toward evening I consulted a Navy 
beachmaster about transportation back to 
the mother ship. Over good wardroom 
coffee that night and the following day 
we Monday-morning-quarterbacked the 
whole operation. 

The ship was the U.S.S. Dickman, an 
assault transport manned by the Coast 
Guard, formerly the S.S. Roosevelt. She 
later was sent to the Pacific. 

I had first heard the details of the plan 
of campaign, some of which will remain 
secret until revealed in action, on the 
afternoon of June 1. A group of war cor- 
respondents accredited to the Navy were 
transported to the headquarters of Rear 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk, commander of the 
United States invasion task force. He told 
us the whole thing would be risky, no 
matter how carefully planned. 

The secrets we learned that day were 
the D. D. amphibious tanks which landed 
on D Day with only fair success, the 
rocket ships that pelted the beach in 
preparation for the infantry, and _ the 
breakwaters and docks floated across the 
Channel to provide the artificial harbors 
at Omaha and Utah Beaches that sup- 
plied the invasion until weeks later when 
real ports became available. Kirk is the 
new ambassador to Moscow. 
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by Moscow radio as saying: “Women 
here work in many branches of industry 
which up until now have been offered 
only to men.” 

Norman had a different version of his 
impressions when he got home. The 
Stockholm radio reported: “Mr, Norman 
claims that what he pointed out was that 
women in the Soviet Union are occupied 
in certain heavy work which Swedes be- 
lieve ought to be carried out by men. Not 
quite the same thing...” 


ITALY: 


Smuggled Old Master 


A 1940 law forbids removal of any 
antique work of art from Italy—even as a 
loan, Yet M. Knoedler & Co., New York 
art dealers, brought a picture of St. Se- 
bastian done by Andrea Del Castagno in 
the fifteenth century to New York last 
year and sold it to the Met, reportedly for 
$200,000, When the Italian Government 
art director Guglielmo d’Ossat learned of 
the sale in the American magazine Art 
News, he protested. Knoedler produced a 
proper export license. 

Last week d’Ossat announced that a 
Florentine lawyer and two minor em- 
ployes of the art-export control office 
were under arrest as members of a fine- 
arts smuggling ring. Their system was 
simple: They tagged the St. Sebastian 
with a forged import license, indicating 
it had been brought to Italy to be 
cleaned by Florentine craftsmen. On the 
basis of the fake import tag, they got a 
genuine export permit. The three smug- 
glers faced fifteen years in prison and 
fines of 2,100 per cent of the value of the 
painting—or of about $4,200,000. 

Knoedler and the Met knew nothing 
of the trick, and international law does 
not require that illegally exported works 
of art be returned. But d’Ossat planned 
to ask the Met to send the St. Sebastian 
back to Italy. 


Finger of Blame 


The 
Rimoldi of 
gaged to a local student. While the en- 
gagement lasted, he taught her how to 


of Carlo 


once Was en- 


daughter 
Italy, 


17-year-old 
Turin, 


smoke.’ Last week Rimoldi brought a 
legal claim for damages against the stu- 
dent, saying that the girl’s grandfather 
and uncle had died of cancer caused by 
smoking and that she was showing symp- 
toms of the same illness. 


SHANGHAT; 


From Blue to Red 


Shanghai bookstores displayed freshly 
printed copies of Mao Tse-tung’s “New 
Democracy” side by side with their 
stock-in-trade of pornography this week. 
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Acme Photos 
No Change: Wars and confer- 
ences come and go, but in Paris 
last week Josephine Baker (who 
spent the war in Morocco) was 
dancing again at the Folies 
Bergére, and at his New York 
Bar, Harry (who sat out the 
blitz in London) invented one of 
his special cocktails in honor of 
the foreign ministers’ meeting. 


A foresighted Chinese businessman had 
appeared at the Mercury Press with 
complete matrices of the Communist 
leader's pamphlet on the day the Reds 
entered the city. Two days later the 
book went on sale. 

The incident was typical of the Com- 
munists’ “liberation” of Shanghai. The 
Nationalists pulled out on the night of 
May 24 after a gigantic “victory parade” 
to celebrate their pledge to defend the 
city house by house. Before the curfew 
lifted next morning, the Communists had 
marched unopposed through the wooden 
fence that surrounded the city, and down 


the tree-lined sidewalks of the Avenue 
Pétain in the old French Concession. 
They reached the Bund, the skyscraper 
facade along the Whangpoo River, by 
midmorning. 

One Westerner, who knew that the 
Nationalists were evacuating, asked a 
group of soldiers behind a machine gun 
on the Bund: “Aren’t you leaving with 
the rest?” “We've just arrived. I think 
we'll stay,” a soldier grinned. Only then 
did the Westerner see their green arm- 
bands reading “People’s Liberation 
Army.” 

Many of the Communist soldiers lay 
on the pavement and fell asleep in the 
sun, There was no looting. Volunteer po- 
licemen, with homemade night sticks, di- 
rected traffic. Crowds of students snaked 
through the streets dancing the yangko, 
the “Communist conga;” or taught Com- 
munist songs to street-corner crowds. 
Merchants unshuttered their shops, 
washed off Nationalist victory posters, 
and hung out red flags made by cutting 
the blue field and white sun off the Chi- 
nese flag. 

Last Hours: But the Communists 
still faced a three-day fight for Shanghai. 
Nationalist rear guards dug in along 
Soochow Creek in the center of the city, 
guarding the 10-mile escape route to 
Woosung, where evacuation ships waited 
at the junction of the Whangpoo and 
Yangtze Rivers. Machine guns chattered 
from the luxurious Park and Cathay 
Hotels. Nationalist bullets shattered the 
windows of the American Consulate, 
while Red mortar shells whammed in the 
British park across the street, Rickshas, 
pedicabs, and the ever-present crowds 
waited for lulls in the battle, then went 
about their business almost as usual. 

One by one the Nationalist pockets 
gave up. Many called the Reds over the 
American-owned telephone system to 
surrender. By the night of May 27 the 
Reds had captured Woosung, and the 
last Nationalist escape route was cut. 
The Reds claimed 15,000 prisoners. 
Burning piers collapsed, dumping tanks 
and trucks, many still labeled “U.S. 
Army,” into the river. Crowds stood on 
the Shanghai rooftops and watched the 
north sky turn red as ammunition and oil 
went up in roaring balls of flame. 

Next day Gen. Chen Yi set up a mili- 
tary government for Shanghai. Its first 
actions were to suppress Kuomintang 
newspapers and to close the Central 
Bank. June 5 was set for the change-over 
from the “bogus gold yuan” to the 
“people’s banknote.” But sidewalk money- 
changers still hawked silver dollars. 
Souvenir hunters flocked to the scenes of 
battle. Fresh foods from the surrounding 
countryside reappeared in the markets. 
Theaters reopened, The “old hands” re- 
turned to their offices, ready to do busi- 
ness with anyone. Outwardly, at least. 
Shanghai was back to normal. 
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IT TAKES A LONG, long time 
for an automobile to attain 
true distinction—because the 
service it renders, over the 
years, is the basic ingredient 
in its reputation. In the case of Cadillac, it 
has taken half a century of ceaseless ad- 
herence to the highest ideals of engineer- 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 








ing and production to bring the car to its 
present position of eminence. Through- 
out all these years, the Cadillac crest has 
been reserved for cars of the very highest 
quality. Not once has its prestige been lent 
to a lesser car for the sake of a wider 
market. And so long as Cadillac’s builders 
adhere to this policy—Cadillac’s reputa- 
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White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost. 


tion is certain to remain supreme. For 
time—to employ an ancient phrase—‘“‘is of 
the essence.’’ No surplus of investment o1 
outpouring of energy can fill the void tha 
is left by an insufficient background. In 
the future, as in the past, if you want 
America’s most distinguished automobile 
your choice of a Cadillac will be inevitable 
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ie oxy-acetylene flame is a basic in- 
dustrial tool for cutting, welding, 
brazing and heat-treating metals—but 
‘*the flame’s”’ universal usefulness doesn’t 
stop at meta!-working. A variety of NCG 
gases, for instance, are used in the exact- 
ing production of X-ray tubes—including 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and liquid 
air—some piped directly to ingenious 
semi-automatic glass-blowing lathes. 
Every day NCG technicians are work- 
ing with the world’s largest producers of 
X-ray apparatus, incandescent and fluo- 
rescent lamps, glassware, food products, 
chemicals and scores of other “*non-me- 
tallic’’ products, to put industrial gases to 


work—not only as flames, but as “‘atmos- 
pheres” and integral parts of endless 
chemical processes. 

In part, this explains why NCG techni- 
cal people have that extra margin of 
intimacy with gas applications that per- 
mits them to meet every advisory chal- 
lenge with effective know-how. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


This extra know-how is reflected, too, 
in NCG’s special cutting processes, in 
NCG’s ready-to-use tools such as NCG 
Flame-Cutting Machines, Torchweld and 
Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Welding 
Apparatus. Of course, there’s NCG’s 
companion equipment for electric arc 
welding; and NCG’s 73 manufacturing 
plants and hundreds of authorized deal- 
ers and warehouses providing a coast-to- 
coast network of service and supply to 
keep pace with your daily needs. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 
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Cornfields and Rose Gardens vs. Steel 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE experts in this country and 

Britain seem agreed that one of 
the main ‘explanations for the return 
of good manners to Soviet diplomacy 
is to be found in economics. The ex- 
perience of the past few years has 
shown the Kremlin that Russia and 
the satellite states do not make up a 
self-sustaining economic 
unit and further that the 
Iron Curtain on trade is too 
expensive to maintain, In 
the words of one authority 
on the Soviet Union’s econ- 
omy: “In the long run the 
fact remains that it is not 
the-weernfields of Rumania 
or the rose garderis of 
Bulgaria, but. the steel of 
Pennsylvania that is needed 
for Russian economic development.”* 

It is true that in the opening days 
of the Paris Council of Foreign Min- 
isters Vyshinsky made the claim that 
the Soviet zone of Germany was bet- 
ter off than the Western zone. Ger- 
many is the first, and so far only, 
subject on the Paris agenda, but much 
more than the question of a sector or 
zone of Germany is involved in any 
real East-West accord. Russia _ itself 
is suffering from lack of trade with 
the West. The satellite states in gen- 
eral, particularly Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, are undergoing serious and 
perhaps dangerous—from _ Stalin’s 
point of view—deterioration econom- 
ically. The prosperity which Molotoft 
promised them as reward for keeping 
out of the Marshall plan simply has 
failed to materialize. 


HERE is considerable evidence that 

these economic troubles are im- 
portant in bringing about a change in 
Soviet policy. One feature of the 
meeting of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission at Geneva, which 
preceded the Paris council, was the 
demand of the Russian and satellite 
delegates that the “embargo” on the 
sale to them of steel and machinery 
from the West should be lifted. Trade 
statistics indicate a tendency on the 
part of the satellites to break away 
from Russian monopolization and re- 





**Russia’s Trade in the Postwar Years,” by 
Alexander Gerschenkron, member of the Russian 
Research Center of Harvard University, writing 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, May 1949. 





open channels to the West. And 
enough firsthand information on 
Poland and Czechoslovakia has been 
gathered to indicate that those two 
countries, at least, really are in diffi- 
culties. 

A cynic might say that this is 
merely a case of history repeating 
itself. The proper trade out- 
lets for Eastern Europe 
seem to be one of those 
problems which are always 
with us. After the first 
world war the channel was 
supposed to run to Western 
Europe, particularly Britain 
and France. That didn’t 
work. Hitler tried to divert 
the channel to Germany. 
Bachrach = He failed to get away with 
it. Now Stalin is showing that -he 
doesn’t have the magic touch either. 
The reason, of course, is that the 
problem .never has. been tackled on 
the basis of Eastern European eco- 
nomic needs alone. The political 
needs of the Great Powers always 
have stood in the way. 


F it should turn out that the Rus- 
I sians are sincerely moved by a 
desire to lift the Iron Curtain on 
East-West trade, they are talking a 
language which will sound attractive 
to many ears, Without question the 
unavailability of the normal quanti- 
ties of grain, coal, and other raw mate- 
rials which could be supplied by 
Russia and Eastern Europe has made 
the Marshall plan more costly to the 
West and especially to us. We have 
had to make up the gap which they 
could fill. 

But no siren ever sings so sweetly 
as the one who promises a bargain. 
A simple lifting of the Iron Curtain 
could very well turn loose on us more 
political troubles than it solved eco- 
nomic difficulties. It would make the 
Marshall plan less expensive. But it 
also would make the West dependent 
on Russia and the East for its trade 
and for its food to an extent which 
would give the Communist-dominated 
East a fatal whip hand over our des- 
tinies. 

Realization of this long-range possi- 
bility is one of our justifications for ap- 
proaching the Paris meeting skeptical- 
ly and with caution. 








Newsweek, June 6, 1949 
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America’s Great Value! 


The Modern Symphony 
Console Television Receiver $395 


Other models from $299.50 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4; Ind. 











Hotel Leringlon 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 
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CAMPAIGN: 


The Struggle for Quebec 


The French-Canadian province of Que- 
bec will elect 73 of the 262 members of 
the House of Commons in the general 
election on June 27, If the Liberals make 
good their claim to at least 65 of these 
seats, they are almost assured of a na- 
tionwide victory, Big guns of both major 
parties are therefore booming in Quebec. 

Actually, the battle for Quebec began 
long before the election was even called. 
The Liberals made a bid for Quebec 
votes by selecting a French-Canadian, 
Louis St. Laurent, as their leader and 
Prime Minister. The Conservatives coun- 
tered by choosing as their leader George 
Drew, who, they thought, could do busi- 
ness with Maurice Duplessis, the real 
power in Quebec politics. 

The gaudy Duplessis, who has been 
called everything from a “benevolent dic- 
tator” to “Maurice Duplicity” and a “saw- 
dust Caesar,” heads the Union Nationale. 
This is the successor to the provincial 
Conservative Party, diluted with Liberal 
malcontents and strongly flavored by 
French-Canadian nationalism. It controls 
Quebec, with Duplessis as premier, but 
takes no direct part in national politics. 

Duplessis Up and Down: The Lib- 
eral wooing of Quebec got off to a bad 
start last summer, Duplessis’s Union Na- 
tionale lambasted the Liberals in a pro- 
vincial election in which St. Laurent par- 
ticipated actively. Duplessis boosted his 
party’s standing in the legislature from 52 
to 81. In spite of St. Laurent, the Liberals 
dropped from 33 to 8, The Conservatives 
were cheerful, All that was necessary, 
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they said, was for Drew to make a deal 
with the high-riding Duplessis. 

But this week Duplessis wasn’t riding 
quite so high. Everything that could be 
done wrong, he had done. He hadn't car- 
ried out his fantastic campaign promises. 
He had introduced and had to withdraw 
a labor code that horrified even old- 
fashioned Quebec, He had earned the 
hatred of French schoolteachers by break- 
ing their Montreal strike for higher pay. 
And he had ryn head-on into the power- 
ful Catholic Church in Quebec by out- 
lawing the strike of the left-wing Catholic 
asbestos workers (NEWSWEEK, May 23). 
All this lowered Duplessis’s stock so that 
Liberals felt he wouldn’t dare give open 
support to the Ontario Tory Drew against 
the French-Canadian St. Laurent. 

Apparently they were right. Duplessis 
vanished from the scene. No one even 
knew if he was still in Canada, and he 
wasn’t expected back until after the elec- 
tion. Before he left he made it clear to his 
lieutenants: The organization, as an or- 
ganization, had to stay clear of the elec- 
tion. The members themselves were free 
to follow whatever course they chose. 
J. D. Begin, Union Nationale organizer, 
said it was “in no way” connected with 
the Tories, though “75 per cent of the 
machine was working for the Drew 
forces.” Antonio Barrette, Quebec labor 
minister, declared: “George Drew is our 
national leader.” In some places the Union 
Nationale machine was working strongly 
for St. Laurent, 

St. Laurent accepted this offer of 
armed neutrality. He announced that he 
had decided to adopt former Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King’s principle of not 
taking part in provincial politics. 








Keystone 


Opening Day: Pretty girls in foreign costumes helped ballyhoo the 
opening of the Canadian International Trade Fair in Toronto May 
30. Four miles of counters and display groups showed merchandise 
from 35 countries, ranging from pocket combs to Diesel engines. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Suffrage Rediscovered 


Motorboats dodged in and out of the 
bays on Newfoundland’s jagged coast last 
week, In the far north of the island dog 
teams sped across the snow. They were 
collecting the ballot boxes they had dis- 
tributed a few days before, For the first 
time in seventeen years this two-month- 
old province of Canada was electing a 
legislature. Only the island portion of 
Newfoundland voted on May 27. In 
frozen Labrador, almost three times the 
size of the island but with a population of 
only 5,500, the poll had been postponed 
until the warmer day of July 25. 

Newfoundlanders were voting the hard 
way. The British commission which had 
ruled the former colony for fifteen years 
was gone. The interim regime had no 
power to change old laws. So the election 
had to be held under the antiquated 
Election Act of 1913. Under this law the 
vote count could not begin until ballot 
boxes in each district had been brought 
to a central point. The count had to be 
stopped at 11 o'clock each night, to be 
continued the next morning. | 

A Win fer Joey: All the major Ca- 
nadian parties had moved into the new 
province, Liberals and Progressive Con- 
servatives nominated candidates in each 
district, The Socialistic Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation named no candi- 
dates, but CCF leader M. J. Coldwell 
made one speech in St. John’s, Cabinet 
members and political leaders came in 
from the mainland to add their weight to 
the local parties. 

Interim Premier Joseph (Joey) Small- 
wood, the tireless little man who had led 
the fight for confederation with Canada, 
was the Liberal standard-bearer, Op- 
posed to him stood Conservative leader 
Harry Mews, a successful insurance sales- 
man who had opposed confederation, 

The election campaign began in late 
April and reached a climax in rallies all 
over the island on election eve, Small- 
wood worked hardest of all. In three 
weeks he covered every district in the 
island by plane, boat, and car. He ended 
his tour just a few miles outside of St. 
John’s, his voice reduced to a husky whis 
per by an average of 30 speeches a day. 

The terms of the old election law 
slowed up the count of votes, and the 
total was not in as the week ended. But of 
the polls declared, the Liberals had won 
nine seats to one for the Conservatives 
and one independent. Of the remaining 
sixteen, the Conservatives conceded nine 
and the Liberals were leading in two 
more, Smallwood called it a “full endorse 
ment of confederation and complete re- 
pudiation of George Drew and Toryism. 
In the June 27 federal election we will 
sweep the full seven federal ridings in 
the island.” 


Newswee une 6, 1949 
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In Time of Need a Friend Indeed 
... guards Them Night and Day 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of 
this young mother and her child? 


You'll find the answer in the all-im- 
portant word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading 
young doctor named Semmelweis made 
the vital discovery that immaculate clean- 
liness was necessary to check the dreaded 
childbed fever. 


Since then, the way has been marked 
by names like... Lister! ... Koch! ... 
Pasteur! ... milestones on the road to 
health through sanitation. 


Your hospital follows their lead and 
protects your health by making sure its 


equipment is absolutely sanitary. It uses 
sterilizers and heavy-duty washing ma- 
chines made of Monel. And milk formula 
equipment made of Stainless Steel. Both 
are alloys of Nickel. 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. 
They can be kept gleaming bright and 
sanitary. They are smooth, hard metals 
that will not rust or pit, to harbor microbe 
marauders. 


That's why Nickel, the “white” metal 
is a real friend of the “men in white.” 


And why Nickel is yowr friend. In fact 
it is usually Your Unseen Friend because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you 
in sO many ways you seldom see. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
“The Romance of Nickel” 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 

Nickel, from ancient dis- 

covery to modern-day 

use. For your free 

copy, address Dept.253y, 

The International Nickel = 
Company, Inc., New York 5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“ae, Nickel 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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“OLD MILL STREAM 
UP-TO-DATE! 


You’re looking at one important reason why America—with only 7% 





of the world’s population—accounts for 45% of its electricity. 





The 4% billion kilowatt-hours generated yearly by Hoover Dam ea aa 





(right) are just a small part of U.S.A.’s total power capacity... sO oes 


...a total capacity that provides light and power for over 34,000,000 
homes and farms—200,000 industrial plants—keeps our standards 





of living highest in the world. es P= “a 


It’s not surprising that 7 of the great turbines at Hoover Dam were 
built by Allis-Chalmers.* For Allis-Chalmers is known for quality 


machinery—unsur passed workmanship, efficiency, long-life service. 


Today, the A-C trademark is known in every branch of industry. 
There’s no end to the products of good living it helps produce! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company,1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A-C Helps Build Quality into Products for Good Living ... 


Portland cement produced in Mid- 
west plant, one of world’s largest, is 
processed by Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment all the way: crushers, screens, g 
kilns, grinding mills, complete power el manufactured product 
plant, motors and drives. : 
— 
*More electric power from Hoover = Paper for newspapers, magazines, 
Dam! Contracts for two new 115,000 books is made cleaner, better, thanks you by the products 
hp turbines and generators were re- to A-C hydraulic log barkers, chip and equipment 


cently awarded to Allis-Chalmers— ; screens, knotters, feeders, digesters, = 
tribute to efficienev of the seven A-C Bilme thant nenhanwnan acon. on 3 of Allis-Chalmers. 


There’s hardly a 


today that isn’t 


helped on its way to 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











BOLIVIA: 


Blood and Tin 


When ailing President Enrique Hert- 
zog went on leave of absence on May 7, 
he left the Bolivian Government in weak- 
er hands than his own: those of Vice 
President Mamerto Urriolagoitia, By this 
week the Acting President’s hands were 
slipping. 

As is usually the case in Bolivia, the 
trouble started in the tin mines. On May 
27 the government deported Juan Lechin, 
leader of the tin miners’ union. It ac- 
cused him of being the mastermind of a 
revolutionary plot involving both the 
unions and the opposition National Revo- 
lutionary Movement, the party of the 
late President Gualberto Villarroel, who 
was lynched in 1946, In protest, 2,000 
miners, already restless because of thei 
failure to win higher wages, struck on 
May 28. The strike centered in the Patino 
mines in the Catavi region. Strikers 
seized fifteen hostages, including seven 
United States mining engineers. 

When troops moved to free the hos- 
tages, about 100 strikers and 50 soldiers 
were killed. In union headquarters four 
of the hostages—two North Americans, 
a Bolivian, and an Argentine—were shot 
or beaten to death. On Sunday a plane 
from the United States military mission 
evacuated 53 United States engineers 
and their families. This Tuesday, with six 
additional major tin-mining areas on 
strike. the Bolivian government closed 
down all mines and declared a state of 
siege. 


VENEZUELA: 


Angel on Devil’s Mountain 


The first human beings to reach the 
foot of Angel Falls, deep in the jungle 
south of the Orinoco River, were back in 
Caracas last week. They told a harrow- 
ing story and brought the first confirma- 
tion that Venezuela's mysterious water- 
fall is definitely the world’s highest. 

The falls were discovered from the air 
in 1937 by Jimmy Angel, an American 
soldier of fortune, who was looking for 
a legendary river full of gold nuggets, 
said to flow down Auyantepui Mountain. 
Old jungle hands doubted that the falls 
could be reached by foot. The cataract 
is locked in a jagged dead-end canyon— 
a gigantic narrow crack in flat-topped 
Auyantepui (Indian for Devil's Moun- 
tain). The valley is choked with decayed 
vegetation and huge chunks of granite 
flung from 5,000-foot precipices on either 
side. The only access lies through 
leagues of uncharted jungle. 

However, Ruth Robertson, a_ free- 
lance photographer, had flown into the 
forbidden valley last year to take pic- 
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tures of the talls for an oil-company 
calendar. She was sure they could be 
reached by land. She sold the idea to 
the Princeton Film Center, whose local 
manager thought the falls would be fine 
for television. When a_ sun-blackened 
Lithuanian immigrant named Alexander 
Laime showed up in Caracas, claiming 
to have penetrated part way into the 
Angel Falls valley, an expedition was 
organized, Its members: Miss Robertson, 
cameraman Ernest Knee, Laime, radio 
operator Enrique Gomez, and Perry 
Lowrey, a young American engineer. 

Placating the Spirits: Things went 
wrong from the start. Laime had gone 
ahead with a party of Indians. He 
planned to meet the rest of ‘he group in 
a small savanna near the mouth of the 
valley, where they would land in a small 
plane. But Laime couldn’t find the. sa- 
vanna. Instead he had the Indians cut a 
landing strip in the jungle. Then the 
plane couldn’t find Laime. Finally the 
terrified, half-starved Indians fled back 
to their village. 

At last the expeditionaries got together 
and located the Indians. The rainy sea- 
son was approaching, but precious days 
were lost arguing the Indians into com- 
ing back. It was Knee who accomplished 
it. On a wild Saturday-night spree he 
won the friendship of the chief by down- 
ing huge quantities of a fiery green liquor 
called cachichiri, brewed from fermented 
yucca, yams, and pineapple. The chief 
ordered ten of his people to take the 
party into the jungle in canoes, 

The river trip was agony—over sharp- 
toothed rapids and portages through the 
steaming jungle that dripped with almost 
continuous rains. The party followed 
serpentine rivers coiling around the base 
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Angel Falls: Where Indians fear to tread 









Princeton Film Center 


of Auyantepui, whose cliffs rose 9,000 
sheer feet above the forest floor. The 
great rock battlements were rarely visi- 
ble because of the rains. But once it 
cleared off long enough for the explorers 
to count 80 glittering white cataracts 
plunging from the crest. 

When they reached the entrance to 
the valley, the Indians rebelled. They 
were afraid of the spirits of their dead 
ancestors. The party had to sleep in the 
canoes to keep the Indians from running 
away in them. The natives agreed to go 
along after painting themselves with 
odoriferous red dye guaranteed to make 
them invisible to the spirits. 

Finding the Falls: It was impossible 
to follow the streams into the valley. 
The explorers had to cut their way with 
machetes across the boulder-crammed 
valley floor, which the rains had con- 
verted into a treacherous swamp. It took 
three days to push 7 miles to a point 
from which the expedition could see the 
twisting, gleaming arch of white water 
pouring off the cliff into space. Halfway 
down, the column of water mushroomed 
into a cloud of mist that filled the valley 
with steady rain. 

Here Lowrey cut a base line from 
which to make sightings with a sur- 
veyor’s transit. The others pushed on 
and reached the foot of the falls the next 
day. Their triumphant radio message 
home said: “The expeditionaries have 
taken their first shower since leaving 
Caracas underneath the world’s highest 
waterfall.” 

The measurements are not yet calcu: 
lated. But it is clear the falls are roughly 
2,650 feet high, plus another 1,000-foot 
fall down the rocky cliffside—840 feet 
higher than Tugela Falls in Natal, Africa. 
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Cle Railroad Center of the Nation 
invites you to the ‘49 RAILROAD FAIR 


June 25 through October 2 













































Mose than two and a half million people enjoyed last e 
year’s Chicago Railroad Fair commemorating the hun- oe. 
dredth anniversary of the opening of the West by rail | 
transportation. This year, the railroads of the nation are spon- 
soring another season of the Railroad Fair, with many new features 
and exhibits added to last year’s favorites. 


One of the thrilling features of the Fair is “Wheels a-Rolling,” a 
dramatic pageant of transportation of the country. The 1949 version, 
performed four times daily, is packed with exciting new episodes. 

Again, the Train of Tomorrow highlights the train and 
railroad exhibits. Among the new features are “‘Gold 
Gulch,” a rip-roaring frontier gold rush town, 
free rides on a transplanted San Francisco 
cable car, and a reproduction of the en- 
trance to the famous Moffat tunnel. 
Two narrow-gauge railroad trains 
will transport visitors on the Fair 
grounds. 

When you’re hungry, you'll 
have your choice of an old- 
fashioned dining car of the 80’s, 
operated cafeteria style—the 
Illinois Central’s super-mod- 
ern first all-electric diner—the 
Rock Island’s Fiesta Car, and 
many other restaurants. 

Visit Chicago, railroad cen- 
ter of the nation, this summer. 
Besides the Railroad Fair, you'll 
find numerous other events to en- \ ‘SS ie 
liven your trip. And the city’s wealth | a i. ae 
of cultural and educational facilities will . : 


make your visit one you'll always treasure. 


An aerial view of the Railroad Fair, located on the 
lakefront in Chicago, railroad center of the nation. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural, residential and cultural characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY + PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 




















Gone to Seed: “| don't think there is a 
noble building in Washington,” architect 
FraNK Lioyp Waicurt, the dean of func- 
tionalism, told White House reporters. 
“There is nothing here that isn’t deriva- 
tive or sentimentally gone to seed.” He 
called on the President to “join me in 
my design and plea to move the capital 
out West, west of the Mississippi . . . and 
build a great new city.” The President, 
Wright admitted, “has not promised his 
support.” 


Whistle-Stop Truce: A battle between 
little Electra, Texas, and the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway over the road’s 
decision to make the town a whistle stop, 
ended in a draw. All trains’ will slow 
down to 25 miles an hour through town 
and will stop to take on first-class mail 
that can’t be picked up by the automatic 
hook system. “We'll see they have plenty 
of mail,” promised Mayor T, Leo Moore. 
“And the trains that don’t stop—well, 
they'll creep through mi-i-ghty slow.” 
Moore added that “they throwed in an 
extra offer . . . to paint the depot. I'm 
quite a man for bright red, myself.” 


International: At the University of 
Minnesota, a Jewish organization, Na- 
tional Hillel Commission, gave an award 
named for King Gustav of Sweden to a 
Negro student, Ancuie Howtmes, for his 
work in helping Chinese students. 


Mouse: Rep. SrerpueN M, Younc of 
Ohio had a hard time convincing House 
colleagues that the resplendent shiner 
which adorned his right eye hadn't been 
hung there in a cloakroom squabble. He 
swore that he got it when a_ paddle 


ball hit him in the House gymnasium. 
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Young: The shiner was explainable 
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N. Y¥. Journal-American 


Bunche: Daddy said “no” 


Yes and No: The United Nations medi- 
ator for Palestine, Dr. RaLpu J. BUNCHE, 
accepted an honor and declined a job. 
As father of Joan, 17, Jane, 16, and Ralph 
Ir., 5, he was named Father of the Year 
by the National Fathers’ Day Committee. 
But he turned down the $10,000-a-year 
post of Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Middle East and Africa, to retain 
his $14,000 tax-free UN job. 


Question Period: After addressing a 
group of career women at a luncheon in 
Bluefield, W. Va., United Mine Workers 
chief Joun L, Lewss asked if his audience 
had any questions. There was only one. 
“What kind of hair tonic do you use?” 
a woman asked. 


Silence and Sacrifice: THoMas MEr- 
ron, author of the best seller “The Seven 
Storey Mountain,” was ordained a Trap- 
pist priest at Our Lady of Gethsemani 
Monastery near Bardstown, Ky. Eight 
years ago Merton renounced worldly 
pleasures for prayer, silence, sacrifice, 
and labor with the Trappist monks. 


Eagle Eye: Back from a seven-month 
stay in Italy where he worked on a new 
book, Nobel Prize winner SincLam Lewis 
reported that appearances there were 
often deceiving: “Of course there’s a lot 
of poverty, but the tourist doesn’t en- 
counter that unless he looks for it.” 


Lover, Ge Back: The self-styled “Great 
Lovaire of France,” CLAUDE MArsAn, 
who recently completed a jail term in 
Hollywood for too graphic sex lectures, 
sailed for home for a refresher course. 
American men, Claude said, are “the 
worest lovaires in the world.” In France 
love “ees a serious matter. Here, not so.” 





Demosthenes Revised: When poet 
Rosert Frost was asked what most in- 
fluenced his life, he said: “When I was 
12 I worked in a little shoeshop and all 
summer I carried nails in my mouth. I 
owe everything to the fact that I neither 
swallowed nor inhaled.” 


Capitalist: Mrs. OKSANA KASENKINA 
who chose freedom the hard way—by 
leaping from her third-floor room in the 
Soviet Consulate in New York—found 
life in the decadent democracies good. 
From the $45,000 she has netted in less 
than a year through the sale of her life 
story, she paid out $2,050 in cash to buy 
a shiny black sedan. 


Progress: The up-and-coming West 
Virginia hamlet of Mole Hill (population 
93) last week got the United States Post 
Office to record officially its new name: 
Mountain. 


Mouthful: In Van Alstyne, Texas, 
friends mourned the recent death of 
DaniEL WispomM May I Know StTE- 
PHEN’S FairH AND Spirit SHOW JOHN 
DivinE COMMUNION FEEL MosEs MEEK- 
NEss AND JosHuA ZEAL Wins THE Day 
Murpuey, 66. They had always called 
him Dan. 


Tops: One hundred Washington corre- 
spondents cast ballots in a Look magazine 
poll to determine the senator who “con- 
tributes most to the country’s welfare.” 
Their choice: Sen. Ropert A, Tart, who 
was also voted “most conscientious.” An- 
other poll by Pageant magazine, to name 
the three worst senators, found Sen. 
CLaupE Pepper at the top of the list. 


Meseue: Playing near the air vent of a 
cave dug by his playmates, RayMonpD 
Wotr, 6, of San Francisco slipped and 
fell. A cave-in buried him up to the neck. 
For an hour his desperate calls for help 
went unheeded until a neighbor, Jack 
Dolce, discovered the trapped boy and 
dug him out. 










San Francisco Examiner 


Raymond: A neighbor heard him 
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IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE . . . some 
folks prefer golf, some tennis, and 
some would rather sit! 

Similarly, no single brand of whis- 
key can seem best to everyone. That’s 
why we take the common-sense atti- 
tude that the delicately different 


flavor of Hunter will appeal to a great 
many men, but not necessarily to all 
men. It’s a matter of choice! 

We do sincerely believe you should 
try this fine whiskey. Try it because 
it is different. Try it and form your 
own opinion! 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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Lhe most beautiful BUY ZU 


Only Chevrolet brings you all these fine-car advantages at lowest prices: New Leader-Line Design e« New Beauty- 
Leader Bodies by Fisher « New and ultra-fine color harmonies, fixtures and fabrics e New Super-Size Interiors 
with plenty of head, leg and elbowroom e New Panoramic Visibility with wider, curved windshield and more window 
area all-round « New Center-Point Design including Center-Point Steering, Lower Center of Gravity without loss of 
road clearance, Center-Point Seating and Center-Point Rear Suspension e World’s Champion Valve-in-Head Engine 
for balanced power, acceleration, smoothness and economy e New Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes with “Dubl-Life’’ rivet- 


less brake linings e« Ezxtra-Strong Fisher Unisteel Body e Extra-Smooth, Extra-Safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST [cntvRourry AMERICA’S CHOICE FOR 18 YEARS 
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As advanced in all-round quality 
as it is in all-round appearance 


Stand beside it with your lady and take a good, long 
look at the new Chevrolet —the most beautiful buy of all! 

And then, after you have feasted your eyes on its 
smooth, leader-line styling and its smart, beauty- 
leader Body by Fisher, step into the super-size 
interior, touch the push-button starter, and explore 
its many other advantages, one by one. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL 





MOTORS 
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The Styleline De Luxe Convertible—white sidewall tires optional at extra cost, 


You'll find it’s the most beautiful buy for driving 
and riding ease, for high thrills and low bills, and for 
all-round safety . . . because only Chevrolet brings 
you new Center-Point Design, a world’s champion 
Valve-in-Head engine, plate glass in all 
windows, and many other advantages of highest- 
priced cars at the lowest prices. 


safety 


Prove these points to your own satisfaction, and 
we believe you'll add your voice to the nationwide 
verdict: Here, indeed, is the most beautiful buy of all! 


CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


























Beauty at its best..withGOLOER COLO 


Look at them all, and you, too, will want this big 

10 cubic foot Refrigerator-Freezer combination. 

Beautiful to look at, marvelous to use, easy to own. 
It has Co_per Co tp for every food-keeping need 

...zero cold that captures nature’s own 

color, flavor and vitamins... keeps de- 

licious steaks and roasts ready for the 

whim of family appetites. CoLpER CoLp 

that stores gallons of milk with extra 

safety for thirsty children . . . protects 

the tasty goodness of leftovers .. . 

keeps, and even restores, crispy good- 

ness in vegetables. 


Try its quiet glides, the shelves that shift easily for 

special storage needs. See its big Meat Keeper, large 

Humidrawers. Yes, the Aristocrat even has a special 

compartment to keep butter right for easy spreading. 

Here truly is a freezing and storing won- 

der. It’s the finest Refrigerator-Freezer 
Westinghouse has ever built. 


@ Like all Westinghouse Refrigerators, the 
Aristocrat is equipped with exclusive Hoip- 
Cotp Controt. You get intense COLDER 
Cotp in the giant Freeze Chest and steady, 
sure, safe cold in the Food Compartment. 


-++ OF COURSE, IT’S ELECTRIC! 


“saat” Westinghouse Agjujouadit ma 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION - MANSFIELD - OHIO 























Meeting on Minds 


In 1844 thirteen superintendents of 
mental hospitals met in Philadelphia to 
form “the association of medical superin- 
tendents of institutions for the insane.” 
For 50 years the membership was con- 
fined to superintendents, but in 1892 
other medical experts were included, 
and the name was changed to the Ameri- 
can Medico-Psychological Association. 

With the rapid rise of interest in 
Freudian psychoanalysis in the early 
1920s, the doctor-members of this small 
group assumed a significant role in the 
treatment of mental illnesses of all kinds. 
In 1921 the name was again changed, 
to the American Psychiatric Association. 
Last week more than 3,000 members of 
this, the oldest medical organization in 
North America, comprising the bulk of 
practicing psychiatrists in the United 
States and Canada, gathered in Montreal 
for the 105th meeting. 

Headquarters were in the Hotel Wind- 
sor, the ancient brownstone pile opened 
70 years ago at a St. Andrew’s ball by 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
one of Queen Victoria’s daughters. Now 
as bands played in Old Dominion Square 
in front of the hotel to celebrate Victoria's 
birthday May 24, the psychiatrists dis- 
cussed new developments in the fields of 
drugs and physical and mechanical meth- 
ods of treating psychological ills. 

In the shadow of green-clad Mount 
Royal, Canadian mental authorities drawn 
from McGill University and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal reaffirmed what their 
American confréres too had _ learned: 
that the second world war has increased 
the awareness of the medical profession 
as well as the public of the tremendous 
importance of mental health. 

Most Expensive Disease: Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger of Topeka, Kans., 
president of the APA, opened the meet- 
ing with a blunt warning to visiting 
psychiatrists to curb the ever-present 
temptation to charge too high fees for 
professional services. 

“Mental illness is probably the most 
expensive disease a patient can have,” 
declared Bill Menninger, the tall, ener- 
getic neuropsychiatrist, who with his 
brother Karl operates the Menninger 
Foundation. “There are thousands of peo- 
ple who need help and want it, but 
simply cannot afford private care. The 
great demand for our services which 
permits a high degree of selection of 
patients is a very real temptation to place 
too great an emphasis on what the pa- 
tient can pay. Our low and no-cost psy- 
chiatric clinics are totally inadequate. 
This is a cause for mental illness becom- 
ing one of the most flourishing fields for 
quackery.” 

Who goes to a psychiatrist? To answer 
this question, asked frequently both by 
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public and by other doctors, Dr. N. K. 
Rickles of Beverly Hills, Calif., and his 
associates, Drs. J. J. Klein and M. E. 
Bassan, read a report on 100 unselected 
consecutive cases who came to their 
offices. 

Results as described tended to refute 
the popular idea that only rich old ladies 
with nothing else to do go to psychia- 
trists—and then only because it is “fash- 
ionable.” The patients came from all 
walks of life, ranging from highly spe- 
cialized professional people to unskilled 
laborers. Financially, they were for the 
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a physical illness such as a kidney, heart, 
or gastrointestinal disorder. We believe 
that the expense is fully as justified and 
the results are just as probable.” 
Electrosheck on Trial? Ten years 
ago Dr. Lothar Kalinowsky of the New 
York Psychiatric Institute brought elec- 
troshock therapy into use in the United 
States. Since then it has been generally 
conceded by psychiatrists (four to one) 
that the electroshock procedure, used on 
properly selected cases and administered 
by a trained psychiatrist, is the most 
successful treatment available for a wide 
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Last-century madhouse: From superintendents of these grew the APA 


most part of very moderate means. None 
had an income of more than $10,000 
a year, and the earnings of a great ma- 
jority were less than $5,000 a year. 

Of the 100, fourteen were advised to 
go to sanitariums for treatment. The 
remainder either were given electric- 
shock therapy in the doctors’ offices or, 
in the majority of cases, psychotherapy. 
All forms of psychological examinations 
were used. Of the 60 cases followed in 
psychotherapy, practically all felt they 
had received help and encouragement 
as well as enlightenment, the Beverly 
Hills doctors said. They had matured 
emotionally and had an increased ability 
to meet life realistically. 

The average expenditure for psychi- 
atric care in the office was $240 a year per 
person. Where hospitalization was nec- 
essary, the average length of stay was 
29 days, at a cost of about $400. 

“Results of our survey show that psy- 
chiatry today is definitely not a rich 
man’s privilege—nor is it a poor man’s 
dole,” Dr. Rickles concluded. “All our 
cases who continued therapy were able 
to pay their way, despite their modest 
circumstances, and their mental illness 
was no more of a financial strain than 


variety of mental diseases. This is partic- 
ularly true in cases of severe melancholia, 
in which published studies show 80 per 
cent recoveries. 

Yet shock therapy, in the opinion of 
Dr. Theodore R. Robie of East Orange, 
N. J., is still on trial. Unscientific criti- 
cism of this well-known treatment, given 
wide publicity in the lay and medical 
press, has harmed psychiatric progress, 
Dr. Robie told his fellow psychiatrists 
at a special shock-therapy symposium. 

Dr. Robie pointed to 850 New Jersey 
men and women who have been given 
ambulatory electroshock treatment in 
1949. Two-thirds of these would have 
been committed to an institution had they 
not received shock therapy, he said. Ac- 
tually about 34 per cent recovered and 
have been able to resume work without 
institutional care. 

Dr. Robie went so far as to claim that 
the decrease in the suicide rate in the 
United States, which has fallen at least ~ 
25 per cent in the last ten years, can 
be traced to the use of electroshock for 
the extreme depression which usually 
precedes suicide. In the discussion that 
followed, visiting doctors questioned that 
the suicide rate fall could be proved con- 
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MAINLAND SIDE 


OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


TERMINUS OF THE THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 
and situated at the center of the Pacific Coast, Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is the most logical and economical location for 
selling and serving the Eleven Western States and the Orient. 
With the 2,500,000 fast-growing high-income population of 
the Bay Area as a nucleus, rapid distribution by air, train and 
truck brings you into close touch with the more than 18,000,000 
far-better-than-average consumers in the amazing NEW West. 
And our centrally located, deep-water world-trade port and air- 
port provide unexcelled facilities for export-import trade with 
the Pacific Basin and the world. 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK 


Our industrial factbook, “How to Win 
the Markets of the NEW West,” is 
crammed with facts, figures, photos and 
maps that will tell you about the out- 
standing advantages and opportunities 
enjoyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area — in manufacturing, in dis- 
tribution, in transportation, in many 
other ways. 

If you will supply the details of your 
western requirements — in strictest con- 
fidence — we will compile a Special 


ie } 46:3 a Report applied directly to your 
— problems. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
‘ N 1 A » FA 388 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
A Oakland 12, California 
p AN! 


As the first step write for free 
factbook today. 
pat!’ 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL 
celebrations in Northern California 
throughout 1949. Ask for Special 
Events folder. 





Alameda - Albany - Berkeley ~ Emeryville ~ Hayward - Livermore - Oakland 
8915 Piedmont - Pleasanton - San Leandro Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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comitant with the increase in the use of 
electroshock. But Dr. Robie stood his 
ground. 

Although it has never been determined 
scientifically just how shock treatment 
works against melancholia and other 
mental illnesses, Dr. Robie offered a new 
and interesting theory. 

The electric shock, he said, acts di- 
rectly upon the pituitary gland, bringing 
about a change in the pituitary biochem- 
istry and so causing changes in the thy- 
roid, adrenals, gonads, and other glands 
of internal secretion. For instance, if the 
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Menninger worried about costs 


pituitary functions at a level of 50 to 60 
per cent in a depressed person, electric 
shock might reasonably stimulate the 
gland and restore it to as much as 90 
per cent of its original efficiency. 

One of the most dramatic of the elec- 
troshock discussions was that of Drs. 
Joseph L. Fetterman and Victor M. Vic- 
toroft of Cleveland, Ohio, on electroshock 
in the treatment of women who suffered 
severe mental illness soon after the birth 
of their children. 

This condition, known as post-partum 
psychosis, was observed in 50 patients, 
ranging from acute attacks of short 
course soon after delivery with favorable 
outcome to the more insidious type which 
begins either during pregnancy or at 
any time up to six months after delivery 
and which has all the symptoms of a 
highly developed schizophrenic psychosis. 
The condition in a violent form occurs 
in one out of 500 deliveries, the doctors 
said, but milder cases are encountered 
by every obstetrician. 

In the mild cases psychotherapy 
worked well in helping the patient under- 
stand her illness and relieving her of her 
fear. But in the more serious illnesses 
electroshock was given as early as the 
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fourteenth day after delivery. In most 
cases the doctors would like to wait four 
to six weeks in order to allow the pelvic 
tissue to return to normal and thus re- 
duce the possible danger of an embol- 
ism. But in a case of acute mental distress 
the Cleveland doctors do not hesitate to 
institute shock treatment at an earlier 
time. | 

Antabuse Plus: Antabuse (tetra- 
ethylthiuramdisulphide), the new drug 
used for alcoholism by Scandinavian doc- 
tors (NEWSWEEK, March 7), was dis- 
cussed by Dr. S. Eugene Barrera of 
New York. When Antabuse and alcohol 
are given together, the new drug imbibes 
the alcohol, and sensitivity to spirits in- 
creases with continued or repeated treat- 
ments. After the medicine has induced 
the patient to stop drinking, psycho- 
therapy is used to readjust him socially. 

Given in doses of 2 to 3 grams, Anta- 
buse causes no symptoms. But when 
alcohol is taken with it, a series of un- 
pleasant signs occur. The face flushes 
deeply, the temperature rises; there is 
nausea and vomiting; the blood pressure 
may be slightly reduced. This continues 
for from one to four hours, followed by 
a state of fatigue. Hypersensitivity to 
alcohol goes on for several days. There 
is no change in urine, liver, heart, or 
blood count. 

In Dr. Barrera’s opinion, Antabuse 
may have real value in the treatment 
of chronic alcoholism. It is not habit 
forming. In fact, sensitivity to alcohol 
increased with continued treatment. 

The Mind at Work: Only the com- 
mon cold is a greater factor in industrial 
absenteeism than is emotional disturb- 
ance. Thirty per cent of manpower loss 
can be traced directly to psychiatric 
difficulties, Dr. H. G. Ross of the Na- 
tional Breweries told members of an 
industrial-psychiatry round table. 

“We need to develop a short-cut tech- 
nique to handle these cases,” he said. 
“The industrial doctor finds it difficult 
to treat them fully.” 

Dr. Ralph T. Collins, psychiatrist of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
could offer no “short cut,” but he placed 
the responsibility for emotional welfare 
of the worker where he said it belonged 

on his supervisor. 

“Supervisors must have some knowl- 
edge of emotional first aid,” Dr. Collins 
declared. “They must understand that 
the man brings to work with him all of 
his hopes, fears, worries, and anxieties.” 

Dr. W. A. Sawyer, also of Eastman, 
said it was impossible to work in indus- 
try with its intimate daily complaints 
of employes without realizing how seri- 
ous a problem emotional disturbance is. 
“If the psychiatrist could make good, 
old-fashioned country doctors out of in- 
dustrial physicians,” he said, “they would 
zo a long way toward true preventive 
psychiatry.” 
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“It’s no fun to live in a house full of bugs !’’ 


‘Water bugs, roaches and ants were 
all over my kitchen,” writes Mrs. John 
D. Culbreth, Selma, Alabama. “‘Every 
time I turned around I ran into the 
nasty things. My husband found ants in 
the sugar for his coffee. The whole thing 
had us disgusted, distressed and upset!”’ 

Then on the suggestion of her grocer, 
Mrs. Culbreth bought both Knox-Out 
Insect Spray and Knox-Out Insecticide 
Powder . . . both Pennsalt products. 

“It was like magic,” she writes. ‘All 
those loathsome bugs disappeared over- 
night! We are all much happier in our 
home now.” 

Knox-Out Insecticides are but one 


example of Pennsalt chemicals at work. 
In agriculture, in industry, and in the 
home, hundreds of Pennsalt chemicals 
teamed with ingenuity of Pennsalt engi- 
neering service, are helping to make 
things better, brighter, cleaner, healthier 
more abundant. 

They may help in solving a problem 
of yours. A word from you puts almost 
100 years of chemical experience at 
your disposal. Write: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 Widenc: 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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International 


Columnists in triangular brawl: Winchell, Pearson, Pegler 


Columny 


With a speed rare for columnists, 
Westbrook Pegler last week tore into the 
story of James V. Forrestal’s suicide 
while the 250-odd papers to which King 
Features syndicates the Pegler column 
were headlining the ex-Defense Secre- 
tary’s leap to death. No less spectacular 
than the speed was the ire unusual even 
for the habitually irate Hearst man. And 
by the time he’d finished his say, the 
nation’s three most slam-bang columnists 
were in a fine triangular brawl. 

Forrestal, wrote Pegler, was not only 
a war casualty, as President Truman had 
said. “He also was a victim of the wanton 
blackguardism and mendacity of the 
radio, which has been a_ professional 
specialty of Drew Pearson.” 

In an attack so bitter that some papers 
trimmed it before publication, Pegler 
went on: “On Jan. 16, 1949, over station 
WJZ of the American Broadcasting Co’s 
network, Pearson purported to read a 
dispatch direct from the White House 
vilifying Forrestal. At least his voice said, 
‘The White House: Well, President Tru- 
man was about to accept the resignation 
of Secretary Forrestal when, last Sun- 
day, he heard Walter Winchell’s broad- 
cast about Forrestal’s income-tax finag- 
ling in the 1930s’.” 

“There ensued,” Pegler continued, “a 
paragraph of artful smear concerning 
Forrestal’s income tax based on Pearson’s 
own independent charge which for its 
credibility relies on Pearson’s own record 
of erroneous, not to say false, state- 
ments.” And then, said Pegler, “Pearson 
came to the foulest smear of his evil text. 
‘And I would go further, he [Pearson] 
said, ‘and state that a man who runs out 
the back door of his house into the alley, 
leaving his wife to cope with a jewel 
robbery alone, would not appear to have 
the courage or chivalry to be the best 
Secretary of National Defense’.” 

Rebuttal: The truth, said Pegler, was 
that “no facts ever were presented to 
prove that Forrestal had been guilty of 
any act which was not accepted practice 
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in complicated international tax mat- 
ters.” As for the robbery, Forrestal- was 
at home and his wife was out at the 
time, and besides there was no alley 
behind his home. 

The next day Pegler continued the 
attack: “I had had personal experience 
with both of these specimens before. I 
had made Pearson retract absolutely a 
false statement about me I had 
watched the rise of Winchell to a power 
and wealth which are a fantastic re- 
proach to journalism and radio.” 

Retort: Reaction from Pegler’s rival 
columnists was prompt. In 1945 Pearson 
and the Bell Syndicate, which distributes 
his Washington Merry-Go-Round to 700 
papers, had begun suit for libel after a 
Pegler column referred to Pearson as “a 
miscalled news broadcaster specializing 
in falsehoods.” That time Pearson and 
Bell each sought $25,000 damages but 
settled out of court after Hearst repre- 
sentatives arranged for Pegler to write 
Pearson a note of apology and to agree 
not to mention Pearson in print. 

A Pegler barrage of a few months ago 
and the attack of last week made Pear- 
son feel that Pegler’s bosses couldn’t 
hold him to his promise. So in New York 
Supreme Court on Tuesday Pearson be- 
gan a new libel suit for $250,000. 

Sharing the King Features stable with 
Pegler, Winchell, however, was in no 
position to sue. Indeed, Winchell felt he’d 
been “handcuffed” ever since Pegler 
moved from Scripps-Howard to King Fea- 
tures in September 1944. Since that date, 
while Pegler has apparently been free to 
write what he pleased, Winchell says he 
has been constantly reminded _ that 
Hearst doesn’t pay his headliners big 
money to fight among themselves. Even 
mild gibes at Pegler have been edited 
out of his copy. 

So Winchell felt quite happy at the 
three opening paragraphs in his column 
that were passed to some 250 papers two 
days after Pegler’s second blast last 
week. “This reporter criticized the late 
James V. Forrestal when he was alive 
and in apparent good health. As Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal was not 


‘defenseless’ as charged by some profes- 
sional breast-beaters and hand-wringers* 
. . . It is typical of one presstitute that 
one of his articles which piously con- 
demned critics of Forrestal contained an- 
other attack on Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Winchell had been trying to hang that 
“presstitute” on Pegler for five years. 
Hearst executives finally let it ride. “Ha,” 
laughed Winchell, “they threw some 
candy to the bawling baby.” 


What a Day 


One of Eleanor Roosevelt’s days, as 
reported in her column May 26: 

“We are moving rather slowly on the 
Covenant [of Human Rights, being 
drafted by the UN]. Tuesday we passed 
Article 5, but the word ‘arbitrarily’ was 
taken out of the first paragraph, which 
now reads: ‘No one shall be deprived of 
his life.’ 

“Originally the suggestion had been 
to end the paragraph with the word ‘ar- 
bitrarily,’ in which case the rest of the 
article would have made some sense. As 
it now stands I am afraid it is a contra- 
dictory statement.” 


Success by Mail 


Be a Printer, the-ad in the comics 
cajoled. Earn Big Money in Your Spare 
Time With Our Hand Press. It might be 
easier at that than lawnmowing, twins 
Ralph and Rolfe McCollister, 17, de- 
cided. Soon the tiny $20 mail-order press, 
set up in the boys’ North Baton Rouge, 
La., garage, was grinding out grocery- 
store dodgers. One of their first jobs: 
printing graduation invitations for their 
own class, Istrouma High "41. 

Though the McCollister twins didn’t 
know it, they also were stumbling smack 
into professional newspapering. A North 
Baton Rouge weekly, crammed with 
the magic ingredient of neighborhood 








*Winchell repeated this on his broadcast this 
Sunday. 
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gazettes—over-the-clothesline chatter—was 
logically their next project. 

By the time Rolfe went into wartime 
military service (brother Ralph was, and 
still is, more interested in becoming an 
engineer), their Journal already was 
thriving with 1,500 readers and consid- 
erable local advertising. When he re- 
turned in 1946, brisk Journal business 
forced him to drop his pre-law course at 
Louisiana State University. 

Then, with Managing Editor Garber 
Higginbotham and four others, the eldest 
of whom is now 27, Rolfe incorporated 
The Journal. No mere countinghouse 
newsmen, Journal staff members plugged 
hard editorially for faster local mail serv- 
ice, renumbering of home addresses, bet- 
ter streets, and improved health services. 

They worked days and half the nights. 
When they stopped to play, usually at 
each other’s homes, they still talked shop. 
It paid: Last January the paper became 
a semiweekly and, three months later, a 
triweekly with Tuesday, Thursday, and 
comics-crammed Sunday editions. In 
1949 it should gross $100,000. The staff 
began to talk of a daily to compete, in 
North Baton Rouge, with the prosperous 
Baton Rouge Advocate and State Times, 
both owned by the millionaire Manships. 

Next week The Journal, with 6,300 
circulation and 25 employes, moves into 
its own new $30,000 building of concrete 
block, brick-fronted. The $20 hand press 
will have mushroomed into $40,000 
worth of printing machinery. 


In the Headliners 


For the fifteenth year the National 
Headliners Club announced its awards 
in Atlantic City this week and broke 
precedent by giving one not to a news- 
paper or newsman, but to a record com- 
pany—Columbia Records for the “I Can 
Hear It Now” album narrated by Edward 
R. Murrow (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948). 
Another precedent was shattered when 
Daniel Francis Clancy of The Spring- 
field (Ohio) Sun became the first man 
to win his second successive award in the 
same category—outstanding reporting on 
papers of under 30,000 circulation. 

The other winners of awards for ex- 
cellence in their special fields: Writers 
Dan Parker of The New York Daily Mir- 
ror, Ralph Vines of The Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News, Arthur J. Snider of The 
Chicago Daily News, and Howard Han- 
dleman of INS; cartoonist Bruce Russell 
of The Los Angeles Times; photograph- 
crs Charles Hoff of The New York Daily 
News, Frank Jurkoski of International 
News Photos, and Tom Watson of The 
New York Daily News; radio reporters 
bill Henry of Mutual, Elmer Davis of 
ABC, Robert Trout of NBC, and Charles 
Collingwood of CBS. The Philadelphia 
li.quirer got one for public service and 
Piramount News for newsreel reporting. 
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STEMBITER 
BIT for the man 
with a hard bite 


Do you bite through your bits? Stembiter conforms to the teeth, 
has ended trouble and expensive replacements for many smok- 
ers. Tobacco chamber treated with honey, helps “breaking-in.” 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Pipe-makers for 
98 years, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





Bit is shaped 
for strong teeth 















Look for the picture of 
the Yello-Bole 
Honey-Girl, and 
words “Yello-Bole” 
on the stem of pipe. 


The Yello-Bole honey- 
treated bowl is clean and 
sanitary when you buy it, 
sealed at factory with this 


seal. U. S. PAT. 2,311,568 



















The Three Johns 


The quiet dignity of the Gonzaga cam- 
pus was not perceptibly ruffled when a 
lean and somewhat hungry young man 
named John Masterson enrolled at the 
Spokane university in the fall of 1931. 
The ruffling started in his sophomore 
year, Always willing to change or im- 
prove any established institution, Master- 
son undertook to revitalize the school’s 
annual play. On the job he joined forces 
with John Reddy, a ruddy freckle-face 
who handled promotion and publicity, 
and John Nelson, a would-be actor 
with a flair for talking faster (he 
once was clocked at 486 words a 
minute) than was necessary. 

Naturally the play was a success, 
a success that marked the perma- 
nent partnership of Masterson, Red- 
dy, and Nelson. What the trio 
proceeded to get from Gonzaga cer- 
tainly was not the standard liberal- 
arts education, But they did set the 
pattern for what, for them at least, 
was a course in the masterminding 
of idea or gimmick radio programs. 
In that line of self-instruction the 
boys merited straight A’s. 

Currently they are concerned 
with fifteen shows a week, Their 
oldest is Breakfast in Hollywood 
(ABC, Monday-Friday, 2-2:30 
p.m, EDT), which Nelson once an- 
nounced and which Masterson owns 
with the heirs of the late Tom 
Breneman, who acquired the status 
of an institution on the program. 
The second show, dreamed up one 
night on a transcontinental train, is 
Bride and Groom (ABC, Monday- 
Friday, 2:30-3 p.m, EDT), a pro- 
gram that daily marries a willing couple 
amidst the usual plethora of well-plugged 
gifts, 

And as if to prove that they also have a 
serious side, the three Johns are responsi- 
ble for the Eleanor and Anna Roosevelt 
show (ABC, Monday-Friday, 4:45-5 p.m. 
EDT) wherein Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
daughter discuss the world today in what 
is one of radio’s best daytime talk pro- 
grams (Newsweek, Nov, 22, 1948). 

The Front Steps: But to all intents 
and purposes, as a perceptive friend put 
it, the three Johns “still are sitting on the 
front steps at Gonzaga* thinking up 
ideas.” It was a long pull, however, be- 
fore the ideas began to pay off in cash. 

Never gentlemen to let the formalities 
of mere classes stand in the way of prog- 
ress, Masterson, Reddy, and Nelson vir- 
tually ran Gonzaga as_ student-body 
president, school-paper editor, and head 
of student dramatics respectively, On the 
side Nelson and Masterson, among many 
other small jobs, took turns handling a 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





*Where Harry Lillis (Bing) Crosby once sat. 
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local news program, And Masterson got 
into county politics. Despite such public- 
service endeavor, however, Spokane poli- 
ticians were happy to see the skinny boy 
graduate in 1935 and take his two bud- 
dies with him. 

Settling in San Francisco, Nelson 
worked as a radio announcer, Reddy 
wrote, and Masterson polished his ideas. 
These ran the gamut from a device to 
pipe news programs into cocktail bars— 
nobody bought the service—to the promo- 
tion of the Shrine East-West football 
game, which had its first sellout in history. 
That they ate regularly, however, was 





Gimmick men: Nelson, Masterson, and Reddy 


due more to unemployment insurance 
than earned profits. And when Nelson got 
a chance to go to Hollywood in 1941 to 
announce the brand-new Breakfast at 
Sardi’s (later Breakfast in Hollywood), 
Masterson and Reddy went too, 

By the time the show went network in 
1942, the boys were in. Habitually doing 
everything alike, they married in 1943, 
settled within a mile of each other in the 
San Fernando Valley, and had four boys 
(Nelson had twins) within a month of 
each other in 1946. 

Plugs and Mere: Shortly afterward 
the gimmick and give-away trend hit 
radio hard, Masterson, Reddy, and Nel- 
son have wangled almost $2,500,000 
worth of prizes for Bride and Groom and 
kept Breakfast in Hollywood well hopped 
up with publicity stunts. About two years 
ago the three Johns acquired financial in- 
terest—and editorial control—in three 
magazines which they tied into their 
shows. Happy Marriage is joined to Bride 
and Groom, The Best Years to Breakfast 
in Hollywood, and more recently The 
Woman was hooked into the Roosevelt 


show, with Anna as editor. The parlay has 
worked as well as the partnership which 
still has Masterson as chief idea man and 
salesman, Reddy as writer, and Nelson as 
talent man, 

Now the trio is headed for television. 
Last week their first effort showed up as a 
one shot on the Fireside Theater (NBC- 
TV, Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m, EDT). Called 
Make a Wish, the show simply lets par- 
ticipants—guided by Nelson—fulfill their 
dearest desire. And Masterson was in 
New York peddling a brief case full of 
other ideas, checking by phone with the 
other Johns’ progress in Hollywood on a 
movie they are making and the 
television station they are building 
in Portland, Ore. As usual, none of 
them acts on anything until he has 
talked to the others. Nor have they 
given up ew radio ideas entirely. 
“If anybody drops a hat,” Master- 
son says; “we'll be in there.” 


Mike Hung 


A microphone, properly clung to, 
played a big part in Frank Sinatra’s 
rise to fame. But future Sinatras 
will have to stand alone if Julius F. 
Seebach Jr., program vice president 
for WOR, Mutual’s key New York 
station, has his way. At WOR See- 
bach intends to abolish the old 
standing mikes—used by all stations 
since radio began—in favor of those 
suspended from the ceiling, Experi- 
ments with four local shows worked 
so well that this week Secret Mis- 
sions (Mutual, Monday, 9:30-10 
p.m. EDT), a network dramatic 
program, began broadcasting with 
two hanging mikes only. 

Seebach came to his WOR job in 
April after two years as an administrative 
secretary of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. Instantly his esthetic senses 
were inflamed by the unshowmanlike 
clutter of clumsy microphones he found 
at broadcasts. Not only did they create a 
sorry sight for studio audiences but far 
more importantly, Seebach felt, the 
mikes set up barriers between actors or 
speakers and the radio audience. Per- 
formers tended to play to the mike, not 
to each other, and some—a la Sinatra— 
showed a down-right physical depend- 
ence. None of these factors was good 
training for television. So Seebach set to 
getting the mikes out of sight and out 
of mind. 

It will take WOR nearly six months to 
clear away all the standing mikes, a job 
that will be done show by show and 
studio by studio, For engineers must ex- 
periment with proper placement of the 
mikes for each program. And most studios 
will have to be treated acoustically to suit 
the suspended mikes—souped up to pick 
up a wider range of sounds than do the 
old uprights. 
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Mutations by X-Ray 


In the tulip family there is a maximum 
of only ten true species. Some 600 to 800 
handsome varieties, ranging in color 
from creamy white to deep yellow and 
scarlet, have been developed by muta- 
tions* from the basic wild stock. 

Some of these varieties have been cre- 
ated by nature, others by man through 
the use of X-rays. Leading the pioneers 
in this field is Dr. Willem Eduard de Mol 
of Amsterdam, who for 25 years has ex- 
perimented with the effect of X-rays on 
tulip bulbs. 

Vithin the last year scientific investi- 
gation of plant-life phenomena has been 
advanced from X-rays to the field of 
atomic energy. At the Argonne National 
Laboratory, Chicago, radiobiologists are 
now conducting research to determine 
the effects of slow neutrons—uncharged 
particles created in the fission process— 
on tulip bulbs. The work, originally sug- 
gested by Dr. de Mol, is done in coop- 
eration with Hope College, Holland, 
Mich., the little village that calls itself 
“The U.S. Tulip Capital.” 

Results thus far, reported last week 
by Dr. Norbert J. Scully, chief of the 
Argonne Radiobiology Experiment Sta- 
tion, promise two-way progress: (1) a 
better understanding of cell division and 
chromosome behavior of the bulbs and 
(2) more reliable production methods 
for commercial bulb growers. 

Under the direction of Dr, Scully, the 
bulbs are placed in one of the Argonne 
nuclear reactors where they are bom- 


*Sudden variations in which an offspring differs 
from its parents in some well-marked characteristic. 
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Argonne bombs bulbs with neutrons 


barded with slow neutrons for sixteen 
minutes, During this intensive radiation 
each square centimeter of the tulip bulb 
that faces the center of the reactor is hit 
by approximately one billion neutrons per 
second, The neutrons speed at about 
6,000 feet per second, 

After the irradiation the bulbs are 
shipped to Holland, Mich., where they 
are planted and studied by Dr. Teunis 
Vergeer, the slight, dark, 48-year-old 





X-Ray Target: At Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a wooden 
dummy with porous insides re- 
sembling human bones, skin, 
and tissues undergoes radiation 
from super-voltage X-rays in 
cancer tests. Film inserted in the 
head records X-ray penetration. 





Hollander who heads Hope College’s bi- 
ology department. The present batch of 
irradiated bulbs was received around the 
first of the year. Some were planted on 
tulip farms, others in Vergeer’s campus 
laboratory. At regular intervals the biolo- 
gist digs up a few bulbs and examines 
them under a microscope. Mutations that 
might occur would affect the number of 
flowers per plant and the size, shape, 
and color of the floral parts and of the 
leaves and stalks. Any part of the plant 
except the root might change. 

The chief effect noted so far by Dr. 
Vergeer is retarded growth. Some of the 
bulbs are growing so slowly that he does 
not expect them to bloom before July or 
August. Mutations will likely occur, he 
said, but they may not show up for sev- 
eral years. The irradiation program is 
set for five years. 

The industrial aspect of the experi- 
ment is explained by the scientists in 
this way: Tulips are produced either by 


digging up the bulbs and replanting 


them, or by letting the blossoms go to 
seed and planting the seed. Some varie- 
ties produce fertile seeds; some do not. 
In any case it takes seven years from seed 
to blooming plant. To save time, tulip 
growers prefer to produce their estab- 
lished varieties by planting bulbs. But 
they want-te be sure of their varieties: 
Once they arrive at some satisfactory 
mutation through radiation, it will re- 
main in the bulb. If the plant goes to 
seed, this would probably not be true. 
The mutation might be lost and the tulip 
revert to the true, or wild, species. 


Snakeless Sod 


St. Patrick did not drive the snakes out 
of Ireland, On authority of Dr, Edward 
S. Deevey, Jr., Yale University biologist, 
they were never there. 

The absence of snakes from the Old 
Sod, long a mystery to biologists and 
geologists, is explained by Dr. Deevey in 
the current issue of the magazine Scien- 
tific American in this way: 

During the ice age both Ireland and 
Britain were connected by land to the 
European continent, Almost all flora and 
fauna perished under the glaciers, After 
the ice vanished, the: surviving animals 
and reptiles migrated to Ireland and 
Britain from Southern Europe. 

The first migration included those 
species now found in both Ireland and 
Britain—the hedgehog, the pygmy shrew, 
and the stoat, for example, But by the 
time the snakes began to slide northward. 
the land bridge between Europe and Ire- 
land was no longer open. The sea had en- 
circled Ireland before it cut Britain from 
the continent. It was during this period 
that at least three kinds of snakes, now 
native to Britain, migrated there, But 
they could not move on to Ireland be- 
cause of the sea. 
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The car that likes to be compared ! 


New PLYMOUTH 








NUMBER OF QUALITY FEATURES 





Most high-priced cars have ye 











Low-priced Plymouth has 21 
Low-priced car #2 has 13 
low-priced car #3 has 4 





YOU decide! Don’t just take our 
word for it. See the New Plymouth 
Quality Chart at your nearby 
Plymouth dealer's. It lists 22 costly 
features of high-priced cars—shows 
how low-priced Plymouth has far 
more such features than low-priced 
cars #2 and #3. Then ride in all 
three. Put all to the same tests. 
Comparison’ again will prove 
Plymouth’s greater comfort, safety, 
ease of handling — its greater value. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of 

this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- OLD CHAR 

cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 : - 

full, round years to ripen it slowly, perfectl Then take from your memor RENTUCHY’S FINEST 
eee SRP Ree ategabhesuahee oe eee STRAIGHT BOURBON 

the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still ca 


mellower, still smoother. Do all these things... and then taste Old Charter! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 



























TRANSITION — 


Birthday: The DIONNE quintuplets, 
ANNETTE, CECILE, Emmure, Marie, and 
Yvonne, celebrated their fifteenth birth- 
day at a quiet family party in Callander, 
Ont., May 28. The dark-haired, devout 
quints are more interested in schooling 
than in fancy clothing and dates. “Boy 
friends?” asked Papa Diome. “They 
haven't time . . . People ask me if they are 
going to be entertainers . . . [or] if they 
are all going to be nuns. The choice will 
be theirs alone.” 

> Field Marshal JAN CurisTiAN SMurtTs, 
“elder statesman of the world” and war- 
time Prime Minister of South Africa; 
his 79th, in Cape Town, May 24. 

>In London May 26 flags were flying 
and a 4l-gun salute was fired in honor 
of QuEEN Mary’s 82nd birthday. Still 
sprightly and alert, the dowager queen 
drove to Buckingham Palace for a birth- 
day luncheon with the royal family. 

> Vittorio EMANUELE ORLANDO, Italian 
senator and last living member of the Big 
Four at the Versailles Peace Conference 
(Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George); 
his 89th, Rome, May 19. 


Married: Actress Rira Hayworth, 30, 
and wealthy Ary Kuan, 37, son of the 
Aga Khan; in Vallauris, France, May 27 
(see page 15). 

> Hollywood columnist May Mann, 31, 
“Miss Utah of 1938,” who wrote an article 
entitled “I Want to Get Married,” and 
ex-fighter Jacos Henry (Buppy) Baer, 
33; in Arlington, Va., May 26. “He calls 
me Goldilocks,” confided Miss Mann. 
“And I tell him right back that I want a 
lot of little Baers.” 


Honored: On May 26 in New York, 
airplane and helicopter designer Icor 
Sikorsky, 60, became the first American 
to receive the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society of London. 


Died: James Monroe SmirtH, 60, for- 
mer Louisiana State University president 
whose sudden resignation in 1939 touched 
off the Louisiana scandals and led to his 
imprisonment for six years for forgery; of 
a heart attack, in Angola, La., May 26. 
> Rosert L. Rip.ey, 55, creator of the 
“Believe It or Not” newspaper feature 
that grew into a series of books, motion 
pictures, and radio programs; of a heart 
attack in New York, May 27. 
PWM A, JuLIAN, 87, Ohio Demo- 
cratic power and treasurer of the United 
States since 1933 (his name is on all 
paper money issued since then); in an 
auto crash in Bethesda, Md., May 29. 


Suicides Returning from the funeral of 
suicide-victim James Forrestal, Rear Ad- 
miral Joun W. Roper, son of former 
Commerce Secretary Daniel Roper, found 
the body of his brother RicHarp FRED 
Roper, 41, where he had shot himself in 
his home in Chevy Chase, Md., May 25. 
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— THIS SUMMER CHOOSE YOUR. OWN 


OFFICE WEATHER / 


THE WEATHER IN YOUR OFFICE 
this summer can easily be the weather 
you want ... cool, fresh, invigorating. 
All you do is install a Philco Air 
Conditioner now. 


For Philco Air Conditioners give 
you real air conditioning. They cool 
the air, dehumidify and circulate it. 
They bring in fresh air from outside 
and clean it. They remove stale in- 
door air. They are quiet, vibration- 
less, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. 


For offices or rooms up to 400 square 
feet, your Philco Air Conditioner fits 
snugly and neatly into the window. 
Cleanly and simply styled, it comes 
in ivory or a soft two-toned brown. 
The beautiful walnut console is 
specially designed for the larger 
offices up to 500 square feet. 


Decide now to be cool and ¢omfort- 
able this summer—and call your 
Philco dealer today. He’s listed in 
your classified phone book. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 













Joe inspects some of his crop seed at the local Farmers 
Union Cooperative Warehouse, of which he is president 


iia a heh ine le How JO od 
farming 
brought 
good 
living to a 
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Hours of “magazine 
looking” and idea 
clipping inspired the 
new dream house. 
Joe and two sons 
built it themselves 
with help of one 
professional carpen- 
ter. Spacious U- 
shaped home has 5 
bedrooms, 2 baths, 
and a full basement. 






Smart dining room furniture is made to order. 
“Nearly every automatic convenience” is in 
20-foot-long kitchen, built largely from plans in 
an equipment and appliance maker’s coahies. 
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turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 





nN Oregon’s Willamette Valley the neighbors watch the dows of their new home to the fertile acres they own. With 





Harlands. “The family sets a pattern for the entire com- the $20,000 worth of equipment he has bought, Joe has built 
munity,” they say. This is high praise in an area where farm up his soil, grosses from $20,000 to $30,000 a year. 
living standards are unsurpassed, in a state where a greater Exemplary farmers, the Harlands are equally good citi- 
percentage of farm children goes to college than in any other. zens. Joe and his wife are leaders in community activities, 
Joe Harland is one of the Valley’s most successful seed their children in farm clubs and social life of the Valley’s 
and livestock producers. Yet when he took over his 712-acre youth. 
property in 1923, it was “the most hopeless ranch you would This story of “the family the neighbors watch” is told in 
want to see.”” When the depression struck, he lost the ranch detail in the June issue of Country Gentleman . . . to inspire 
and was left with a $5,000 machinery debt. the Harlands’ Country Gentleman “neighbors” throughout 
But the insurance company holding his mortgage saw in Rural America to win better living through better farming. 


Joe the qualities which earned his neighbors’ respect— 


‘ ; ons “ “ “ 
courage, self-reliance, the will and ability to be a good 


farmer. So they kept Joe on as a renter. What better guide is there for reaching the nation’s best 






















The Harlands farmed—and lived—up to their reputation 


farm families than this: Every full-line farm implement 
and neighbors’ confidence. Today they look from the win- manufacturer advertises in Country Gentleman! 


Designed primaril 

for the children’s 
entertaining, 37/%- 
fooi-long porch has 
record player, 
plenty of record- 
ings, and games. 


Bill, Oregon State 
student, helps his 
father keep farm 
equipment in apple- 
pie order during va- 
cations. Machine 
shop includes drill, 
air-compressor, 
power grinder,forge. 



























Power-minded Joe owns two 
ee °°” 

cat” tractors, self-propelled com- 
bine, spray outfit. He carries in- 
surance on machinery, truck and 
car; buildings; crops: workmen’s 
compensation, and life insurance. 






Parties and trips to town call 
for plenty of new clothes. Har- 
land basement includes combi- 
nation sewing room and auto- 
matically equipped laundry. 


7,300,000 circulation concentr 
sie families whe receive 90% 





In over half of all U.S. counties, Country 
Gentleman circulation exceeds that of the biggest 
general weekly and biggest monthly magazine. 

















HONEYWELL COMFOR 


begins with the Blueprint 


Whatever your new house may cost, it will not be a real home unless it is 
comfortably heated. And remember, no heating system can be better than 
the controls that regulate it. To insure maximum comfort, safety, dependability 
and economy, insist upon Honeywell control equipment. 


Here are some of the Honeywell controls and control systems you can 
select for your home. 






CHRONOTHERM ELECTRONIC MODUFLOW 
Electric Clock Thermostat Control System 
























Every home should have the con- For an entirely new conception of even, 
venience and economy of automatic continuous heating comfort, you should 
clock thermostat regulation. Chrono- install the new Honeywell Electronic 
therm automatically switches to lower Moduflow control system. Electronic 
fuel saving temperature at bedtime. Moduflow combines the magic speed 
Then in the morning, before you arise, it restores daytime and sensitivity of electronics with the 
comfort temperature. Chronotherm will save 10% or Moduflow principle of continuous flow 
more of your fuel and will give you greater heating com- of heat. It does away with the drafts Electronic Relay 
fort and convenience. and cold floors caused by the ordinary 











——— 


on-and-off heat supply. 





In larger homes, and particularly in 
ranch-type homes, it may be desirable to 
install an Electronic Moduflow system 





HONEYWELL Diffusion Register 






Here at last is a forced air register that combines Electronic with two or more thermostats located in 
harmonious appearance with superior perform- Thermostat different sections of the house. And for 
ance. It is scientifically designed that basement recreation room, a separate thermostat will 

a to spread the warm air into every maintain just the temperature you want without affecting 

part of the room. It is so low in the rest of the house. An Electronic Moduflow Control 

cost that no home need use old System is moderate in cost and will repay you many 

style, unsightly registers. times in added comfort, convenience and fuel economy. 


“Begin with the blueprint!’’ Consult your architect or heating contractor about the proper 
Honeywell heating control system for your home. And mail the coupon for the interesting 
free booklet “‘A Blueprint for Heating Comfort’ that illustrates and explains the different 
kinds of Honeywell controls and control systems. 





| MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWETL REGULATOR COMPANY 
| 2877 Fourth Avenue South e Minneapolis 8, Minnesota - oe ee ee ee 
| Please send free copy of booklet ‘A Blueprint for Heating Comfort’ 
| Nome mnsphnsicnanseliil ecnienieinnoh oneyvywe 
| Address . s ’ — al 
' am CcOn FT. OU Bees SS 
| a ; ag: Ve emaaiiicios State 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY ° MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA * a IN CANADA e LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 
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BUSINESS 








The Rusty Half of an Economy? 


Women shoppers were angry. Wartime 
shortages were supposedly over; the 
textile industry was in a slump, and 
garment workers in New York were 
looking for jobs. Yet last week, with sum- 
mer still three weeks off, there was al- 
ready a shortage of good summer suits 
and dresses, Women who wanted to buy 
quality, brand-name merchandise found 
scanty selections. 

Women’s wear manufacturers had an 
explanation for the shortage; they raged 
helplessly at the “stupidity” of the 
nation’s merchants. In their view, 
retailers, petrified by the possibility 
of inventory losses during a period 
of declining prices, had underes- 
timated demand. Now it was too 
late. Caught short of quality mer- 
chandise, stores were filling in with 
cheaper suits and dresses, 

Say the Makers: One maker 
of quality garments said: “The re- 
tailers are unwilling to take normal 
merchandising risks. Their buyers 
aren't even allowed to use their 
judgment in buying goods they 
know they can sell. They have to 
follow rigid formulas dictated by 
executives who are scared to death 
of possible inventory losses, Some 
New York stores are even filling in 
stocks on a day-to-day basis.” 

Another irate manufacturer was 
threatening to open his own stores. 
“Retailers get a 40 to 48 per cent 
markup on women’s wear,” he 
charged, “In return for that, they 
should anticipate demand far 
enough in advance so goods can be 
manufactured in bulk and offered to the 
consumer at low prices. They should also 
carry a fair selection of styles and colors 
for the consumer, Today stores refuse to 
do either. Instead they hang a few sam- 
ples on the rack and take orders.” 

Other manufacturers accused retailers 
of having forgotten how to sell: “They 
claim they have to wait and see what 
the public wants. They've forgotten that 
advertising and promotion help the pub- 
lic decide what it wants. And for clerks 
they employ a lot of ‘debutramps’ who 
have no real interest in the job.” 

A prominent manufacturer, threatened 
with return of 1,000 women’s suits by 
a large store, immediately rushed out a 
trouble shooter. She gave the sales clerks 
some coaching, ran a special newspaper 
advertisement, and moved the suits with- 
out difficulty, The store sheepishly fired 
its own department merchandise manager 
for incompetence. 

Say the Retailers: To manufactur- 
ers salvos the retailers had a standard 
retort: It was the manufacturer who 
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didn’t want to take any risks. He wanted 
to shove them all on the retailer as he 
had during the war. Things were differ- 
ent; manufacturers would have to learn 
to supply goods on shorter notice. 


Significance-- 


Women’s wear manufacturers are not 
the only ones dissatisfied with their sales 
outlets. Distribution is becoming a major 
worry for all industry. Manufacturers, 
from handbags to appliances, are waking 








Fairless: Who—me? 


up to the fact that sales channels which 
moved their goods easily during a period 
of scarcity are woefully weak in a period 
of competition. 

Many businessmen believe that there 
is nothing wrong with business today 
that real sales effort won't cure. The 
consumer has money; the fact that he is 
saving more of it today than a year ago 
is a poor testimonial to the nation’s sales- 
men. 

“Our distribution facilities,” says 
Turck, Hill & Co., Inc., management en- 
gineers_ specializing in distribution, 
“have been relatively inactive for eight 
years; this half of our economy is rusty.” 


STEEL: 
Honor to Fairless 


Ben Fairless, president of U. S. Steel, is 
neither the shrewdest nor the cleverest 
executive in the steel industry. At times, 
in his unavoidable role of spokesman for 
the industry, he has been sadly outma- 


Acme 


neuvered by quick-witted government 
inquisitors, 

Yet Fairless has never been known to 
lose his temper under public prodding; 
for his company and his industry he has 
consistently voiced a considerate, con- 
structive attitude. And neither govern- 
ment nor public pressure has panicked 
him into deserting his convictions. 

Though others in the steel business 
have often violently opposed U. S. Steel's 
wage and price decisions—which general- 
ly set a pattern the rest of the industry 
cannot ignore—they have come to respect 
the character of the man who makes 
them, 

Last Thursday, as Fairless sat in red- 
faced silence on the stage of the 
Waldorf-Astoria grand ballroom, 
the industry paid him public trib- 
ute. In a surprise ceremony, the 
directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute awarded him the 
industry’s top honor, the Gary Me- 
morial Medal. Obviously embar- 
rassed, Fairless rose, expressed 
appreciation in less than 60 sec- 
onds, and sat down. 


TELEVISION: 


Chop, Chop 


Television prices had dropped 
so fast consumers could hardly 
keep track of them. Sets were sell- 
ing at prices one-quarter to one- 
third below a year ago. 

This week Philco planned to 
announce its new, lower-priced 
models. Its 10-inch-tube table 
model in a plastic cabinet will sell 
for $249.50, about $100 less than 
last year’s 10-incher. Stromberg- 
Carlson was introducing a 10-inch 
set with “opera-glass tuning” for $279.50; 
a year ago the same size set was on the 
market at $395, 

A number of other manufacturers had 
already cut prices, RCA’s new 10-inch 
model was selling at $269.50, compared 
with $325 last vear. General Electric’s 
was priced at $239.95, and Admiral’s at 
$249.95. 

Rock-bottom price competitors were 
Hallicrafters Co., Muntz TV, Inc., and 
John Meck Industries, Inc. Hallicrafters, 
a Chicago outfit, was offering a 7-inch 
tube set at $139.50 and a 10-incher at 
$199.50. Earl (Madman) Muntz, the 
Los Angeles used-car dealer turned TV 
maker, last week also cut his 10-inch set 
from $229.50 to $199.50, Muntz, who 
started in the television business in Cali- 
fornia seven months ago, was selling di- 
rect from the factory to the home, After 
seven weeks in Chicago he had reached 
a volume of 300 sets a week, 

Meck Industries, of Plymouth, Ind., 
had shaded both Hallicrafters and Muntz 
by 50 cents, A big maker of inexpensive 
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MULCHIFY 
CLIPPING 


AS YOU MOW! 


WHIRLWIND 
















and the whirling blades groom 
your lawn to rug-smooth perfec- 
tion... pulverize weeds to prevent 


grass for even mowing... mulch- 
ifies clippings, elimin- 
ates raking. 17 years a 
favorite for safe, simple, 
low cost operation. * 
your Whirlwind dealer 
or write: Whirlwind 
Inc., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin, Dept. N-69 
A SUBSIDIARY OF TORO 
MFG. CORPORATION 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 
feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch, 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Department 
Stores. Ask for FREE 


FOOT TEST. ‘ 
LAYe THI SUPPORTS 
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travel motion, 
relieved with 
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a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 








Gee CANADA'S 


SCENIC WALAND | WATERS 
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initia hy 
ide choice of 

All-Expense and 
Independent Trips 








3 to 9 Day Cruise-Tours—$47.40 up 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY — choose all or any 
part of this world-famous route between Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay River. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES — between Detroit and 
Duluth on S.S. “Noronic”’. See Sarnia, the “Soo”, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 

Full information from raitroads, travel agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 





Rochester, St. Louis and Washington -' 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Narrows Bridge: Artist’s conception of the bridge across the en- 
trance to New York Harbor, joining Brooklyn and Staten Island. 
The span between towers will be the world’s longest—4,620 feet, 
compared with 4,200 feet for Golden Gate Bridge at San Francisco. 
T he bridge will be 237 feet above high water, allowing 22-foot clear- 
ance for masts of the Queen Mary, the world’s tallest liner. United 
States military authorities approved plans last week, but the 
actual construction will probably not start for at least two years. 


radios, Meck was offering a TV 10-incher 
for $199. 

In the larger-screen field, “nobody but 
nobody” Gimbels, New York department 
store, appeared to be low man. It was 
selling a 15%-inch Televista set for $329. 

Manufacturers attributed price cuts to 
cheaper picture tubes, less expensive 
plastic cabinets, economies in circuit de- 
sign, and larger, steady production. But 
there was a new and important factor: 
competition. So many manufacturers 
were straining for a piece of the low- 
price, mass market that the pace was 
growing hot. Charles J. Nesbitt, Halli- 
crafters’ advertising manager, summa- 
rized the situation tersely: “There is 
overcapacity in production, and every- 
one is fighting for business.” 


AIRLINES: 


Goad by Rickenbacker 


No one was greatly surprised when 
Eddie Rickenbacker, who runs Eastern 
Air Lines, blasted out last week that the 
airline business had been weakened by 
“too much coddling and wet-nursing.” Of 
the $48,000,000 mail pay given last year, 
Rickenbacker thought $26,000,000 was 
legitimate compensation and the other 
$22,000,000 a will-sapping subsidy, East- 
ern, said its president, received none of 
this subsidy and wanted none, 

But few expected Rickenbacker to sug- 
gest to the Senate subcommittee investi- 


gating airline losses that his competitors 
be put out of business and their routes 
taken over by Eastern. He did so the next 
day, in a follow-up letter to Chairman 
Edwin Johnson of Colorado, 

Gift Horse? To back up his blast 
that airlines should stand on their own 
feet without government help, Ricken- 
backer offered to take over and operate 
the domestic lines of National, Delta, 
Capital, Chicago & Southern, and 
Colonial airlines at an estimated saving 
to the taxpayers of $10,331,000 a year. 
He would be content with 65 cents a ton- 
mile, he said, instead of the average $4.45 
now being paid the lines by Uncle Sam. 

While competitors cursed furiously but, 
in the main, silently, Senator Johnson re- 
plied: “Phenomenal proposal . . . most 
challenging.” But the senator threw his 
own curve, “The description of routes by 
cities and areas given in your letter,” he 
wrote Rickenbacker, “does not appear to 
include the ‘entire system’ of each of the 
airlines . . . Would you render present- 
day service to each city on the routes of 
the five carriers mentioned . . . and would 
you give each city at least the same 
amount of service as the present com- 
panies now render?” 

Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman 
Joseph O’Connell had his own comment. 
He wrote Johnson saying that Ricken- 
backer “would in effect create an abso- 
lute monopoly of North-South air trans- 
portation east of the Mississippi.” 

In Bermuda for tuna fishing, President 


* «o Newsweek 
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George T. Baker of National cracked: 
“Eastern’s ‘patriotic’ offer to monopolize 
the air passenger, mail, and express busi- 
ness east of the Mississippi River is sur- 
prising only because it modestly refrains 
from including everything west of the 
Mississippi.” Said another airline official: 
“We need Eddie Rickenbacker like we 
need a shot in the head.” 

Mr. Expert: Yet few men in airlines 
industry had better earned the right to 
challenge what The New York Times last 
week called “the danger [that air trans- 
portation] is being coddled into a state 
of chronic invalidism.” While the other 
major airlines chronically lose money, 
Rickenbacker’s line makes it. While fif- 
teen other lines went $7,600,000 into the 
red in the first quarter of 1949, Eastern 
netted $3,047,000. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Foot Warmer: Booker-Cooper, Inc., of 
Los Angeles has announced an electric 
carpet for bedroom floors. 

Automatic Night Light: The Ripley 
Co, of Middletown, Conn., is marketing 
an electronic night light for homes and 
stores. It is regulated by the strength of 
the daylight; darkness turns it on and 
daylight turns it off. 

Plastic Sealer: General Electric’s chem- 
ical department has produced a new 
liquid resin for sealing porous, light- 
metal castings. It enables foundries to 
salvage castings which would be rejected 
because of porosity. 

Parfum de Luxe: Wolff Fréres of New 
York is introducing Crisance, claimed to 
be the most expensive and exclusive per- 
fume on the market, at $100 an ounce. It 
is packaged in handmade Steuben flacons 
worth $50 each. Only 500 flacons will be 
turned out each year. 

New-Type Carpet: Pioneer Carpet 
Mills of Paterson, N. J., is making a car- 
pet in which tufts are cemented to a 
heavy cloth backing. Because the weav- 
ing operation is eliminated, the carpet 
can be manufactured faster and will sell 
for $2 to $6 less per square yard than 
conventional carpeting. 

Bicycle Headlight: General Electric’s 
lamp department has announced an au- 
tomobile-type headlamp for bicycles. The 
lamp is a small edition of the one-piece, 
all-glass, sealed-beam lamp used on mod- 
ern automobiles and will light a 5-foot 
path 30 feet ahead. 


UNIONS: 


Berry’s Nest Ege 


Before he died in 1948 at the age of 
€6, Maj. George Leonard Berry, presi- 
cont of the 75,000-member Printing 
]-essmen’s Union, had amassed a million 
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A helpful and valuable 
guide for executives in- 
terested in physical fitness 
and personal appearance. 


ee 
Tells Kou... 


TO INCREASE CONFIDENCE AND POISE... 
TO ENHANCE YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE... 
TO BUILD YOUR BODY AS YOU SIT... 

Send For It Today. No Obligation 


- 
WCLE vomore CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA...DEPT. 611 
FREE COPY OF THIS DAILY REFERENCE 
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FOR YOUR GUIDE 














If you’re interested in magnificent 
performance, it’s the one at the 

right. She maintains her home and family 
at one of the highest standards of living 
in the world. She and her 

husband put home and family above all 
pwd and together, they depend 

upon Better Homes & Gardens 

for ideas and information. Do they 

find your story there when 

they’re making up their minds? 


America’s First Service Magazine 


seller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,000 
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Harris & Ewing 
George Berry: The union was kind 


or two. He owned a bank and helped 
direct two more, farmed about 30,000 
acres of good Tennessee earth, published 
a daily newspaper, and was president of 
a color-printing plant. The man who was 
orphaned at 6, remained an illiterate 
until 16, and lived, among other things, 
by prizefighting and washing dishes be- 
fore he became a union president at 25 
had a simple explanation: “God has been 
very good to me.” 

This week a House labor subcommit- 
tee headed by a freshman Democrat, 
Andrew Jacobs of Indiana, is starting an 
investigation on how much Berry sup- 
plemented God's efforts. 

The charges: 
> Berry used an estimated $700,000 of 
union funds to start the International 
Playing Card & Label Co. of Rogersville, 
Tenn. The company, now doing a 
$1,000,000-a-year business, was re- 
portedly kept afloat in its early days al- 
most entirely with pressmen’s funds. 
> When Berry was ordered by a Federal 
court to return $165,000 of union money 
he had used to develop a hydroelectric 
project, the union board-of directors, 
headed by Berry, voted to forgive the 
debt. 
> The union executives voted to reim- 
burse Berry when he lost $5,000 on a 
personal loan to the now defunct Nash- 
ville Times. 
> Berry bought shares of stock with 
union funds, but the shares were issued 
in his name. 
> When the government assessed Berry 
$26,930 for back taxes, charging evasion, 
his fellow union officials voted to pay 
the bill. 

Fear of Berry kept the charges fairly 
under cover while he was alive. A local 
that asked for a public airing of union 
finances might find its charter lifted and 
its members without the union cards 
that meant their livelihood. Moreover, 
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Berry had vowed repeatedly that when 
he died, all his wealth would go to his 
beloved ‘union. But his will left all to 


friends and family. 


COMPANIES: 


Lord of Lever 


By the time the first Viscount Lever- 
hulme died in 1925, his soap and mar- 
garine empire had hit its strenuous, ac- 
quisitory stride. Under William Hulme 
Lever, the second Viscount Leverhulme, 
Lever Bros. & Unilever became the 
world’s largest corporation outside the 
United States. 

It grew into an ordered maze of in- 
comparable intricacy, more widely dis- 
persed along lines of geography and 
product than any corporation in the 
world, Unilever owned and operated 516 
companies and employed nearly 200,000 
people in almost every country—barring 
Russia. 

In America the subsidiary Lever Bros. 
used the managerial talents of men like 
Charles Luckman, the sob appeal of soap 
operas, the wit of Bob Hope, and the 
drawl of Arthur Godfrey to sell Rinso, 
Lux, Pepsodent, Swan Soap, Lipton’s 
Tea, and Spry and to inform consumers 
of the dangers of “B.O.” Unilever sold 
artificial ghee in India and Vitello mar- 
garine in the Netherlands East Indies, 
Pear’s toilet soap in Australia and Velvet 
Skin in South Africa. For these and its 
ice cream, baby food, rubber, fish, lye, 
salad oil, and fertilizer, it took in $1,364,- 
147,000 in 1946, on which the profit was 
almost $48,000,000. 

Last week, as the second Lord Lever- 
hulme boarded a train at Banff, Canada, 
on a swing through his empire, he col- 
lapsed. In a Minneapolis hospital doctors 
diagnosed an ulcer. On Thursday, May 
26, he died. He was 61. 


WINE: 
California Hold-Back 


On the face of it, the wine industry 
should have been celebrating. Last year 
Americans drank some 120,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine—75 per cent more than the 
1936-40 average. Instead the country’s 
vintners were badly worried; they had 
turned out 140,881,000 gallons in the 
year. In place of a boom, they now 
confront the specter of unwieldly in- 
ventories and disastrous price cutting. 

Last week California wine makers were 
considering drastic action: They were 
voting on a plan to withhold from the 
market deliberately their entire 1949 
vintage (the output from the grape crush 
of July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949). 

How it would work: On June 30 the 
vintners would file affidavits listing how 
much wine they had on hand exclusive 


of the 1949 output. ‘For the next ten 
months—until next March 30—they wou'c 
be permitted to sell only this old in 
ventory, holding back the 1949 product. 
After that they could sell whatever thy 
pleased. Wine experts pointed out tht 
the step would de more than simply 
hold prices; withholding the vintage 
would also assure more aged and less 
“green” wine. 

The withholding plan was drawn up 
last month by the California Wine Insti- 
tute, which represents 95 per cent of 
the state’s wineries. The state Agricul- 
ture Department is now circulating it 
among the vintners, of whom 65 per- 
cent must approve to make the plan be- 
come effective. 

Despite the radical nature of the plan, 
only a few vintners who have small in- 
ventories were opposing it. By this week 
more than 60 per cent had said yes; the 
required percentage was considered a 
sure thing by early June. After that, the 
industry’s next move would be to name 
an advisory board to determine what 
part, if any, of the state’s vintages should 
be withheld in 1950 and 1951. 


WALL STREET: 
Silly Season 


This week, for the 30th consecutive 
year, the Bond Club of New York lam- 
pooned Wall Street, its firms, and its cus- 
tomers in a one-issue newspaper called 
The Baw! Street Journal, a ribald parody 
of The Wall Street Journal. Typical pur- 
ported advertisements: 
> Kidder, Peabody & Co.: “Be a (Mod- 
ern) Investor—Don’t Let Them Sell You 





The wine will stay in storage 
Newsweek, June 6, 194° 





























Imagination finds better ways 


TO MAKE QUIETER CARS FOR YOU 
=— 


* 


Chrysler front end assembly—creative 


No wonder it’s riding high! 


That Chrysler car front end will soon 
be gliding along the road as quietly 
as it glides through the air in the 
photograph! 

It was built on special apparatus, 
developed by Chrysler Corporation 
production experts to help do away 
with chances of squeaks, rattles or 
annoying vibrations in cars we make 
for you. 

For years it was thought that 
fenders and other large car sections 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


could not be fitted together with the 
precision of smaller parts. Then our 
experts devised special “moving work- 
benches” which hold front end sec- 
tions in exact position while they are 
bolted. Master gauges see that they 
don’t get a fraction out of place. 


On these “benches,” fenders, radi- 
ators, grills, headlights and parking 
lights are fitted into one tight, com- 
plete unit, without strain or “loose 

” ° 
spots.” Because of this extra care, 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 





magination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


ee 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


there is less chance for annoying vi- 
bration ... your car has a more 
“solid” feeling on the road. 


Practical imagination developed 
this unique method of construction 
—the same kind of imagination we 
use to make all our cars better. each 
year. The /atest results are ready for 
you today in the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. Try 
them .... and discover the most 
satisfying cars you’ve ever driven. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 





“The first wealth is health” 


OxyYcEN has saved many a fine baby like this. Born ahead 
of time, with lungs and heart slow to function, the dreaded 
blue color was appearing. But oxygen in an incubator won 
the fight! 

From childbirth on through life, the use of oxygen in 
medical treatment is now becoming routine... far different 
from the emergency uses of earlier years. 

An oxygen-enriched atmosphere makes breathing easier 
—reduces the strain on the overloaded heart and congested 
lungs. The result is less fatigue and exhaustion, and greater 
comfort and quicker recovery for the patient. 

And in other situations, where heart action is impaired 
by shock or obstruction of a blood vessel, oxygen often 
brings vital relief. All modern hospitals have adequate 
equipment for oxygen therapy, often with oxygen piped to 





LINDE Oxygen * Prest-O-LirE Acetylene * 


...and oxygen wins another fight for life! 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
PyRoOFAX Gas * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 





beds from a central supply. 

The people of Union Carbide produce oxygen and many 
other materials that help all of us stay healthier, live longer. 
They also produce hundreds of other materials for the use 
of science and industry, to help maintain American leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: An informative “Oxygen Therapy Handbook” is available free 
of charge to doctors, nurses, and persons interested in hospital ad- 
ministration. If you would also like information on other products of 
Union Carbide ask for the free booklet “Products and Processes.” 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET {jie NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


NATIONAL Carbons * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 












































































































the City Hall, Brooklyn Bridge, or the 
Fulton Fish Market. Buy a diversified in- 
vestment fund as bad as all three put 
together.” 

> Folger, Nolan: “20 degrees cooler in- 
side our new board room. If the quota- 
tions on the Dow-Jones ticker don’t chill 
you, our hourly reports from Washington 
will!” 

> Lehman Brothers: “Financial Plumbing 
at Its Best.” 

> The Dictaphone Corp. (supposedly 
plugging Dictaphones for recording 
death-bed ‘statements): “Think of the 
drama . . . imagine the looks of hurt sur- 
prise when your own voice-from-the- 
grave tells them that you're cutting them 
off without a cent!” 

> Pershing & Co.: “Where we have what 
it takes to take what you have.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Shutdown: United States Steel cut 
back steel production by 6,200 tons week- 
ly because of a “slackening in orders.” 
The shutdown of five Carnegie-Illinois 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh district was the 
first drop in U.S. Steel’s output for lack 
of business since 1946. 

Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
reported that industrial production in 
May was probably even lower than in 
April, when it dropped 8 per cent below 
last November’s postwar peak. The 


oi 


Snail Shell: A scroll casing for a hydraulic turbine is assembled at 


BUSINESS 


board’s index was 179 in April, against 
195 in November. 

Purchase: Grove Laboratories of St. 
Louis (cold tablets, suppositories, deo- 
dorants) bought the F. W. Fitch Co. of 
Des Moines (hair tonic, shampoo) and 
took over its four North American plants. 
James H. Grove, 35-year-old grandson of 
the founder, said the purchase would give 
Grove a $12,000,000 yearly sales volume. 

Commerce: A Federal Court ruled 
that Oak Ridge atom-plant workers were 
not engaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore could not collect a $1,000,000 
overtime-pay claim under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. “The use of the bomb,” 
the court remarked, “is not intended to 
regulate, but to destroy commerce.” 

Subsidies: The Budget Bureau _ re- 
ported that the government has paid 


$15,000,000,000 in direct subsidies to _ 


farmers and businessmen during the last 
fifteen years; another $526,000,000 will 
be spent by mid-1950. The total includes 
such items as farm-price supports, war- 
time food subsidies, shipping subsidies, 
and soil-conservation payments, 
Graduates: Ewan Clague, head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, said college 
graduates this month faced poorer job 


prospects than any year since 1941. How- 


ever, a survey of 133 colleges by the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. showed that 42 schools expected to 
place nearly all graduates by the end of 
the month; 86 believed three fourths 
would be at work by midsummer. 
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the Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. When completed, the 200- 
ton casing will be dismantled and shipped to Davis Dam on the 
Colorado. Water gushing through it rotates a vertical turbine shaft. 
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THE IDEAL PRICING PENCIL WIT 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER USES! 


Cellophane Metal 


TT hes 
Lt 3! 


Plastic 


@ 
Wood 


Black 
Green 
4 EXTRA LARGELEADS Brown Yellow 


MARKING 
PENCIL 


AT STATIONERY, DRUG, VARIETY STORES 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


IN CANADA: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 














RUST-OLEUM. covroeatin 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 









Add Years of Life 
to Machinery, Farm 
Equipment, Automobiles, 
Trucks, Buildings, etc. 


i i tection 
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= — metal surfaces in pooped 
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be is 


and for the 
finest in seating 


EXECUTIVE SERIES 


HEN men of industry confer, 

comfort is a prime necessity. 
That's why, in so many offices and 
conference rooms of America’s 
leading firms, you’ll find supremely 
durable, superbly styled ROYAL- 
STEEL Furniture. Added advan- 
tage: ROYALSTEEL offers you a 
complete installation “package”’ 
... froma convenient single source! 
Write for Royal’s “Guide to In- 
terior Design.” 


Correlated in Design 
THE SECRETARIAL 
GROUP 

. in matching 
squore tube, all- 
welded construction, 
and choice of 
Royal's many long- 
wearing uphol 
steries, metal fin- 
ishes and colors. 


BY MAKERS OF 





ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
183 N. Michiaan Avenue, Chicago 1 
New York Los Angeles - Preston, Ont. 
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World Statism in Wheat 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE International Wheat Agreement, 
oo before the Senate, is briefly 
described by Secretary Brannan as “a 
multilateral four-year contract in 
which each of the five exporting na- 


tions [principally Canada, the United: 


States, and Australia] agrees to sell a 
stated quantity of wheat at $1.80 a 
bushel if requested to do so 
by the importing countries. 

. Each of the 36 import- 
ing countries, in turn, agrees 
to buy a stated quantity of 
wheat at the floor price if 
requested to do so by the 
exporting countries. The 
floor begins at $1.50 and 
drops 10 cents a year to 
$1.20 the fourth year.” 

The purposes of the agree- 
ment, in its own words, are “to assure 
supplies of wheat to importing coun- 
tries and markets for wheat to export- 
ing countries at equitable and stable 
prices,” 


ow if world market prices through- 
N out the four-year period never 
dropped below the floor or rose above 
the ceiling prices, then the agreement 
would do no harm. But in that case 
it would also be quite unnecessary. If 
the market price of wheat during the 
four years, however, falls below the 
agreement’s floor price, the taxpayers 
of the importing countries will be 
forced to take an unnecessary loss. If, 
on the other hand, the world market 
price of wheat rises substantially 
above $1.80 a bushel, the farmers or 
taxpayers of the exporting countries 
must take an unnecessary loss. Both 
sides can’t win. Either the exporting 
or the importing nations are deceiving 
themselves about the benefits of this 
agreement. Either the exporting or the 
importing nations will later regret their 
bargain, and some of them may try to 
wiggle through the escape clauses. 
The specious argument that the 
agreement will “stabilize” wheat is 
precisely the same argument that was 
put forward in favor of the ill-fated 
Japanese silk and British rubber re- 
strictions and our own cotton schemes. 
What the bureaucrats always overlook 
is that a forced stability in prices 
brings instability in production and 
discrepancies between supply and de- 
mand. It is precisely free markets and 





free prices that signal the existence 
and relative gravity of shortages and 
surpluses and that bring continuous 
self-adjustment. Abnormally high 
prices stimulate more production and 
bring economies in consumption. Ab- 


normally low prices encourage more_ 


consumption and discourage the pro- 
duction of surpluses. 

In this way the relative 
production of thousands of 
commodities and services is 
synchronized and balanced. 
When this free movement 
of prices is prevented or 
by-passed by government 
action, productive adjust- 
ments are also prevented or 
postponed. They must be 
all the more violent when 
they are finally and inevitably made. 

To sell the wheat agreement here, 
a great bribe has been held out to our 
farmers. Listen to Secretary Brannan: 
“In years of ample supply the price of 
wheat to the U.S. farmer will largely 
be governed by domestic price-sup- 
port policies. In years of short supply, 
nothing in the agreement will operate 
to impede the free movement of do- 
mestic prices above the price-support 
level.” So domestically the farmer wins 
both ways, heads or tails, either at the 
expense of the taxpayer or at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. 

But the wheat agreement, in addi- 
tion, “will require a subsidy whenever 
U.S. prices for wheat are over the 
maximum prices.” So it doesn’t con- 
cern the farmer at all if the maximum 
agreement price of $1.80 turns out to 
be below the market. It is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer who will be required 
to dig in his pocket for the difference. 


HE International Wheat Agreement 
"aan just one more typical 
mesh in the net of spurious “interna- 
tionalism” that is being woven by the 
bureaucrats of the world around their 
own nationals. What they offer is not 
the real internationalism of free trade 
and free markets. It is something omi- 
nously different. It is international con- 
trols, international statism, govern- 
ment-to-government bulk sales, state 
buying and selling—in brief, a flatter- 
ing imitation of the very economic 
devices of the Iron Curtain countries 
that they profess to deplore. 
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An advertisement of |.C.S, 


REESE OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS. .. self-starter 


Like the new, light-weight, air-cooled 
engine his company developed, Clar- 
ence J. (“Jack’’) Reese has amazing 
output. He packs more into a 16-hour 
day than many executives schedule in 
a week. The pace has its purpose. When 
Reese took over as president ten years 
ago, once great Continental Motors was 
third in its field and fading fast. Today 


it is again America’s leading independ- 
ent engine maker with a volume three 
times that of its nearest competitor. 

The rough going that marked Conti- 
nental’s comeback is nothing new to 
hard-working Jack Reese. He found 
things a bit tough when he finished 
high school, started himself on the 
way up by studying tool design with 


International Correspondence Schools. 

The rise carried him from a machine- 
shop apprenticeship in 1915 through 
factory jobs and production engineer- 
ing work to purchasing agent of Conti- 
nental in 1931. He was made president 
in 1939 at RFC insistence, an accession 
that marked the turning point of 
Continental’s fortunes. 


International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Harmony 
in leather 


Superb Cordovan 
Belts by Paris 








“Tops for your Trousers” 


Cordovan, the aristocrat 
of leather, is superbly 
styled by “‘Paris’’* master 
craftsmen. It’s highly 
polished, long wearing, : 
ever smart, for sports or 
dresswear— $3.50 up. 
Other “Paris” Belts—$1.50 
to $10, at better men’s 
stores. Buy yours today. 





@Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—A Product of 
A. Stein & Company, Chicago—New York 
—Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS © SUSPENDERS © GARTERS 
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Next? 


The Red net which had trapped Catho- 
lic Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, Lu- 
theran Bishop Lajos Ordass, and Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty appeared to be 
tightening on another Iron Curtain prel- 
ate. Archbishop Joseph Beran, 61-year- 
old Roman Catholic prelate of Prague, 
had decided to resist the encroachments 
of the Communist government of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A fortnight ago the news leaked out of 
Prague that Archbishop Beran had sent a 
circular letter to all Czech clergy in April, 
charging the government with a “step- 
by-step” curtailment of Catholic news- 
papers, a mass closing down of church 
schools, and prohibition of church col- 
lections. (Czechoslovakia has some 
9,000,000 Catholics, about three-fourths 
of the population. ) 

Last week it came out that Archbishop 
Beran—a veteran of Dachau—had de- 
manded that the state cease publishing 
the Official Catholic Gazette, sponsored 
by the Catholic People’s Party—a group 
the archbishop said had no connection 
with the church. In a pattern frequent- 
ly seen in other Communist-dominated 
countries (Newsweek, Feb. 28), he 
declared, efforts were being made to 
establish a Catholic church separate from 
Rome. 

This week the news from Prague 
sounded even worse for the archbishop 
and his clergy, 150 of whom were said 
already to be in jail for “plotting against 
the government.” The regime had de- 
manded a declaration of loyalty from 
the rest, and the combined Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of Czechoslovakia had met 
and decided not to give it. 

There were those who remembered 
reading Cardinal Mindszenty’s last pas- 
toral letter before his arrest in Decem- 
ber: “We must stand firm . . . Should, 
by force of circumstances, an interrup- 
tion occur in our pastoral letters, you 
have sufficient guidance in the Papal 
encyclical letters.”* They foresaw a sim- 
ilar fate for Archbishop Beran, especially 
after he was quoted as saying that he 
would “risk death” rather than com- 
promise with his Red civil masters. 


For Big Fella Papa on Top 


“Before white men come, Solomons 
men sleep in low houses, sleep with pigs 
and dogs, kill men, put heads in house for 
decorate, no bury them in ground, marry 
three wives, eat crocodiles, wear leaves, 
bark of tree.” 

But the coming of a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist missionary, Pastor G, F. Jones, to 
Vella Lavella Island in the Solomons 30 





*“Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks,” a “white book” 
containing his letters and pronouncements, was pub- 
lished by Longmans last week ($2.50). 


RELIGION 





years ago changed all that. Now, accord- 
ing to his prize convert, Pastor Robert 
Salau, 42-year-old son of an ex-head- 
hunter, life in the islands is both saner 
and safer, 

On his arrival in New York last week 
the native pastor explained: “Now build 
good houses with good floor, now wash, 
now have one wife, now wear clothes, No 
enemy too, now talk to anybody, now 
give to eat to anybody.” 

Robert Salau (rhymes with “allow”) 
was about 12 when his father Kadio, one 





Pastor Salau: Now talk to anybody 


of the tribe’s warriors, sighted a small 
boat nearing the shore of Vella Lavella. 
Kadio sent his son down the cliff to in- 
vestigate. The boy reported, first, that the 
boat carried missionaries and, second, 
that he wanted to attend their school. 
Kadio, who has since been converted, 
refused his son’s wish, and the boy ran 
away. After eight years of schooling at 
the mission, young Robert was sent 150 
miles to an advanced training school at 
Morovo lagoon, where he became a 
qualified Seventh Day Adventist pastor. 

In the next twenty years Pastor Salau 
and his assistants converted 2,000 is- 
landers to the worship of “Big Fella Papa 
on Top.” And during the war he and 
other members of a former head-hunting 
tribe rescued 500 American airmen, 

Last January he was chosen by the 
Australasian conference of the Seventh 
Day Adventists to make a tour to tell the 
story of island missions, to thank his fel- 
low Christians for past donations and to 
ask for more money for “medicine belong 
sore [salves], shoot medicine [injections], 
and slates, pencils, books.” 

His speeches will be given partly in 
pidgin English. But last week, as New 
York reporters expressed difficulty in un- 
derstanding his combination of pidgin 
and basic English, he apologized politely. 
“T'll spell it out for you,” he told them. 
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Tucking in one baby is fun. And with 
twins, proud daddies agree, it’s a treat. 
But providing enough crib blankets 
for all the estimated 3,000,000 new 
| habies to be born in 1949 is a cozy 

piece of business—and that’s one of 
our jobs, here at Pepperell! 

Time was when our production of 
crib blankets was a tiny thing. But 
loday, even if all those new 1949 
mothers have twins, Pepperell’s pro- 
duction is big enough to provide them 
with at least one crib blanket apiece! 

And, of course, knowing mothers 
expect our crib blankets to be the very 
finest. To please their eye for both 
style and value, we’re increasing this 


year’s line with entirely new and de- 





YOUR Baby is OUR Business 





lightful patterns. And providing them 
in a range of equally pleasing prices— 
from 49¢ to just under five dollars each. 

Making big business out of atten- 
tion to tiny things is one of the ways 
Pepperell has earned its enviable repu- 
tation for quality products. For in 
addition to providing crib blankets for 
America’s “‘majesties,” Pepperell 
weaves millions of fine sheets as well 
as millions of yards of fabric for work 
clothes, shoe and suit linings, and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

In every case, every yard of this 
production is pointed toward two goals: 
consistent quality and persistent value 
—at prices planned to command the 
widest possible markets! 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY—PRODUCED IN VOLUME 











Pepperell’s 6 Modern Plants 


Mills 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


Finishing Plants 
LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


W ork Clothing Fabrics: Chambrays, Coverts, 
Pinchecks, Whipcords, Flannels - Sheets 
Blankets - Crib Blankets 


Denims for Sportswear 


Pillowcases 

Marquisettes 

Abrasive Fabrics - Rayon 

Fabrics for Suit Linings and Women’s Wear 
Fine Fabric Finishes 


PEPPERELL 


Shoe Linings - 
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TRACK: 


Dues Did It 


To a connoisseur of the incredible, the 
Miller High School track team’s ineptness 
in 1940 was worth preserving. Its worst 
defeat was given a place in one of the late 
Bob Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” car- 
toons. The score: 101 to 2. 

Leroy Walker Dues, peering at Miller 
High’s shame through rimless glasses, 
refused to believe it. He asked for a 
chance to coach the team, simply be- 
cause “I was so disgusted. A thing like 
that just shouldn’t happen.” At times, 











was good tor them.” Only by visiting 
their homes could a coach be sure that 
they ever got to bed on time. Dues had 
another reason for regularly paying such 
visits: “It was the only way to under- 
stand why they did the things they did.” 

Lacking indoor or outdoor practice 
facilities, Coach Dues set up hurdles in 
the school corridor on Saturday morn- 
ings. He found 25 kids ready to pay the 
membership fees that would give them 
access to a YMCA track. They also paid 
their own -bus and trolley fares to the 
outdoor drills at Belle Isle. 

New Leok: This year Leroy Dues, 
now athletic director as well as track 
coach, was still improvising, but Miller 


Coach Dues and his newest shot-putting star, Jenkins 


after he got the job in 1941, he wasn’t so 
sure. 

Miller High is situated in a Negro 
slum district in Detroit, and there had 
been enough incidents at its 
events to give the school a bad name. 
“No team wanted to play Miller,” ac- 
cording to one rival coach, “because 
somebody might get socked.” 

Understanding: Leroy Dues was up 
to handling kids like that, The easy-man- 
nered but meticulous Negro stood 5 feet 
11, weighed more than 200 pounds, and 
had a reputation around Detroit as a 
Wayne University football tackle and a 
shot-putter who had won a state cham- 
pionship and finished fourth in the 1932 
Olympic trials. But only six or seven of 
Miller High’s 1,700 students, virtually all 
Negroes, had been showing up to com- 
pete in some of the track meets. 

Those who did were likely to look 
underfed: “Their parents bought the 
food they liked instead of the food that 


72 


athletic . 


High’s sullen look was gone, Its basket- 
ball team, coached by Bill Robinson, won 
the city championship last winter for the 
third straight vear; it had played to 16,000 
people at the Olympia Stadium. Last 
week its track squad won the eight- 
school East Side championship meet for 
the third time in four years. 

Later in the week Miller finished sec- 
ond to Northwestern in the city cham- 
pionships (which it won in 1945) and 
produced one memorable individual per- 
formance. Walter Jenkins, the third Dues 
pupil and sixth Detroit schoolboy ever 
to do 50 feet or better in the 12-pound 
shot-put, made a heave of 53 feet 5 inches 
to shatter a 21-year-old city record. Ex- 
perts thought he might eventually achieve 
the national stature-of two other Dues- 
coached Miller High alumni: Charley 
Fonville (Michigan), who set a world’s 
record of 58 feet 4% inch with the 16- 
pound shot last year, and Lorenzo Wright 
(Wayne University), a sprinter and 


broad jumper on the 1948 American 
Olympic team. 

To a Detroit News writer, it seemed 
that Miller High’s exploits “have built 
up the morale of the entire neighbor- 
hood.” But to Leroy Dues, the winning 
record wasn’t the main thing. “Today,” 
he said, “I can send the track team any- 
where, even without a coach, and they'll 
be welcome. They don’t act like Negro 
kids are supposed to act. That’s what 
I’m proud of.” 


GOLF: 


Playground for Giants 


Until 56 years ago only the sea birds 
and the wind went to Portmarnock pen- 
insula. That year the sandy spit, 10 miles 
outside Dublin, was put to use by archi- 
tects who laid a golf course across its 
rolling dunes and natural bunkers. Noth- 
ing was done in petty dimensions: The 
course measured 7,136 yards in length. A 
single hole, the sixth, stretched 580 
yards, and its bunkers occurred in insid- 
ious places. On every hole there was the 
constant wind, often rain-laden. 

The London Times has rated it a 
“playground for giants.” And when the 
British amateur championship began its 
six-day run there last week, the main 
giants in everyone’s eyes were the Ameri- 
cans—Frank Stranahan, defendirig cham- 
pion, and Willie Turnesa, American 
amateur titleholder and 1947 British win- 
ner. They were the bookmakers’ favor- 
ites, and the barmaids’ too; the latter 
crowded at the windows in the dim inte- 
rior of the Victorian clubhouse any time 
the Americans teed off. 

Stranahan and Turnesa hardly re- 
turned the teeling, at first. Jointly, they 
complained that “the course is too long 
. . . There are too many bunkers . 
The fairways are too narrow .. . The 
high winds almost never let up.” But 
after marching through two early rounds 
without the loss of a hole, Stranahan 
felt much better: “If we had a course 
like this back home, I'd be a world beat- 
er.” Although the wind bedeviled Tur- 
nesa’s long shots all week and even 
played tricks on his putter, he became 
lyrically fond of the place: “I love every 
frog that hops across my shoes, every 
snipe that starts‘up with a squawk.” 

Prayer’s Answer: Looking at these 
two, a British golf expert named Leonard 
Crawley could only pray: “I am hoping 
we can find someone brave enough and 
lucky enough to dispatch either or both 
of them.” But out of London, with no 
fanfare came such a man—the sort of 
man the Irish galleries had hoped for 
in the first British amateur tournament 
on their soil. He was a big and hearty 
Irishman, 35-year-old Sam McCready, 
London tobacco salesman and former 
RAF pilot. Among other things, he could 
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make a round of golf seem like much 
more fun than grim Americans did. 

Against Stranahan in the quarter-finals, 
McCready played with a toothy, long- 
chinned grin and bounce. While the nor- 
mally style-conscious American yanked a 
stocking cap farther down over his ears 
against a numbing wind, McCready 
marched to an easy (4 and 3) victory. 

Against Turnesa in the 36-hole cham- 
pionship final, McCready obviously en- 
joyed the warm sun and suddenly gentle 
breeze as much as anyone during the 
morning round: He shot a sub-par 70 
for a four-hole lead. Turnesa stubbornly 
wiped it away in the afternoon; at the 
29th hole he even went ahead for the first 
time that day. But at the same point the 
wind came in from the Irish Sea with a 
thunderstorm on its back. 

Hunched over a 4-foot birdie putt in a 
drenching rain on the 35th hole, Mc- 
Cready canned it for a 2 and 1 victory. 
Dr. John. H. Coolican, the Irishman who 
handed him the trophy, wanted the 6- 
foot McCready to know that he had been 
a bit lucky: “The kindly Irish weather 
came to our help.” 


Women of Harlech 


Although she was 100 miles away 
from them across the Irish Sea, Grace 
Lenczyk last week knew just how her 
male golfing compatriots were feeling at 
Portmarnock (see above). Like them, 
she undertook her test in a picturesque 
setting: From any part of the Royal St. 
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Triple: Jack Dianetti (right) 
last week helped Michigan State 
complete a clean sweep of IC 
!-A track titles by outpointing 
Yale, 44 to 30 4, for the outdoor 
team championship. Previously 
the Spartans had won the in- 
door and cross-country crowns. 
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Makes full-color Kodachrome transparencies 
for projection—and for big, beautiful Kodachrome Prints. 
Fast f/3.5 lens, 1/200 shutter. Coupled range finder, Automatic 
shutter cocking, double-exposure prevention. $86.75. 
Flasholder, $11.08. Prices include Federal Tax. At your 
Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Lackawanna 4-8848 
Oakland, Calif., Trinidad 2-7741 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 4-7013 
Omaha, Neb., Kenwood 0998 
Phoenix, Ariz., 4-5597 
Portland, Ore., Beacon 0757 
San Antonio, Texas, Fannin 1143 
San Francisco, Calif., 
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Seattle, Wash., Elliott 6165 
Sumter, S. C., 1280-L 
St. Louis, Mo., Prospect 1581 
Tampa, Fla., H-4801 
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SPORTS 


David’s course at Harlech in North 
Wales, scene of the British women’s 
amateur championship, she could see 
ancient Harlech Castle. Like them; the 
21-year-old American champion was 
picked to win. And like them, she didn’t 
have much luck with British weather. 

Bundled up in layers of sweatérs and 
mittens, Miss Lenczyk was beaten (2 and 
1) by Jeanne Bisgood, 24-year-old Brit- 
ish lawyer. The title winner: Frances 
Stephens, 24, who scored a 5 and 4 tri- 
umph over Mrs, Val Reddan of Ireland, 
mother of three. 





AUTO RACING: 


33rd ‘500° 


Its long, shabby old wooden grand- 
stands, built in 1909, make it look like an 
oversized county-fair trotting track. But 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
the Indianapolis Speedway, scene of the 
annual 500-mile Memorial Day Race, is 
a place of magical and nostalgic associa- 
tions. Here triumphed such glamorous 
heroes of the internal-combustion engine 
as Ralph De Palma, Gaston Chevrolet, 
and Tommy Milton. (The best Eddie 
Rickenbacker did was place tenth in 
1914.) Here an Italian prince has raced, 
and perhaps most famous contemporary 
Americans have at one time or another 
looked on. (One Memorial Day long ago 
George Ade felt compelled to put his 
hands over the eyes of his guest, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, when a car spun in on 
the south turn.) Here 32 chauffeurs* and 
riding mechanics have been fatally in- 
jured or killed outright. 

Because most Americans love fine 
machines and speed, once more last week 
at least a hundred and fifty thousand 
of them (plenty having slept on the 
scene the night before in their own cars) 
turned out to witness a spectacle as 
American as red barn paint. It was the 
33rd running of the one and only “500”. 
The thing to be hoped for was that one 
car would make a record 120 m.p.h, aver- 
age in its 200 shrieking circuits of the 2’ 
mile brick-and-asphalt track. 

One did. For the last two years the 
graying, 41-year-old Bill Holland of Read- 
ing, Pa., had played bridesmaid to the 
victories of little Mauri Rose of South 
Bend, Ind. Two years ago Holland had 
blown the lead to Rose when his pit crew 
flagged him down. 

This time the husky Holland didn’t pa\ 
much attention to his pit. He pulled in 
only once; three times he shook off orders 
for other stops. From the 350-mile mark 
on, after having taken the lead in the 
54th lap, his Blue Crown Special set a 
new record at every post. His winning 
finish gave him the record every driver 
had wanted: for 500 miles, an average o! 
121.327, 


*Race drivers prefer this name. 
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! SPORT WEEK 
Strong Cigars and Lovely Women 
t / 
i by JOHN LARDNER 
d His department is disposed to observing that the gale had affected = 
» joo that Mrs. Fanny Blankers- his consort’s work off the tee, went to Oy. 
“4 Koen, the Netherlands jumper and_ the clubhouse and bought a supply ; 
i loper, now a pleasant visitor in our of his favorite stogies. He then re- 
ms midst, is the greatest woman track turned to the golf match, puffing 
athlete in the world. She has the rest smoke like the steamboat Robert E. 
of the field whipsawed. Lee. “Over here, Babe,” he called. 
I will also concede that she is a Watching her husband, the Babe 
mother. The latter fact, was able to gauge the 
which is mentioned in every wind’s direction to a nicety. 
d- story about Mrs. Blankers- It goes without saying that 
an Koen, seems to have in- she won the match. She 
ut spired an admiration bor- also lost her audience. The 
ns, dering on ecstasy, merely smoke from Mr. Zaharias’s 
he because mothers are scarcer heater, while true as the 
is in the track world than they pole star, had too keen a 
‘ia- are in, say, the Republican fragrance for the rest of the 
ys Party or the songs of Al gallery to manage before 
ine Jolson. While I revere Mrs. lunch. 
let. Koen’s motherhood, it does Mrs. Blankers-Koen mar- 
die not startle me. I have known many ried her trainer. That is high romance 
in mothers who could run like a thief— indeed, but it seems to me that the 
ed, beg pardon, like the wind—when Zaharias wooing was even more beau- 
ary there was something in it for them.  tiful. Mr. Zaharias won his wife be- SINEST 
her It’s when the boys in the jury box cause he was practically the only man 2 
ago go on to say casually, as they have she had ever seen who could outdrive 
his been doing in the last few weeks, that her—for distance, that is. 
lary the lady from Holland is the world’s Sharing radio air with the Babe on 
1 on greatest woman athlete (no qualifica- a program not long ago, your corre- 
and tions, mind you), that I demur. The _spondent hesitated before pronounc- 
in- greatest at track, yes. But has she ever _ ing the historic name of Zaharias. 
pitched an inning for the St. Louis “Does the accent come on the ante- 
fine Cardinals? Has she ever beaten par penult, Babe?” I asked with defer- 
veek by judging the wind’s effect on the ence. 
sand smoke from a 10-cent cigar? A woman “Never mind the antepenult, boy,” 
the athlete must be many things before I said the Babe calmly. “Just put the 
ars ) give her my vote across the board. accent on the ‘har—’ and everything 
e as will be fine.” 
; the or that matter, has Mrs. Koen ever With that question settled, I cau- 
500”. run a boxing show? You will have _ tiously brought up the subject of the 
t one deduced by now that I am speaking- longest fly ball I ever saw hit—by 
aver- in loyal defense of my friend, Mrs. Jimmy Foxx, off Babe Didrikson, who 
re 2): Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias. was pitching an inning for the Car- 
The Babe, with her husband, the re- dinals in an exhibition game _ in 
s the formed wrestler George Zaharias, was Florida. I pointed out that it was 
Read- recently licensed to promote boxing quite a belt. 
o the in their home town of Denver. It does “Yes,” said the Babe with womanly pol — 
qe not follow automatically that Mrs. nonchalance. “I would have been in Hi, : 
1 hac Zaharias will turn boxer herself, un- a spot if Terry Moore hadn’t run and ) 7, /, 
crew der her own auspices. But in the pres- caught it, in his Wilson glove.” 4 U/ if UU 4 
ent degraded state of pugilism, she CL, 
't pa) may be tempted to, to make ends y a coincidence which we will not ° 
led in meet. B analyze now, the Babe happened GW WY He 
—_— It is nice to hear news of Mr. and _ to be working for some people named 
. mar Mrs. Zaharias, a couple who have, to Wilson, who made gloves. Whether 
in the my mind, achieved y* pinnacle in Mr. Moore wore that kind of glove, I BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
set a married harmony. For evidence, I don’t know. My recollection is that 
inning refer you to the Women’s Western _ the ball did not land in a Wilson glove oe eemeee 
driver Open golf championship a few years or any other kind, but in the next SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
age ol ago, on a day when a high wind was_ county. Mrs. Blankers-Koen might CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
whipping the course. Mr. Zaharias, have caught it. Nobody else. This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
wsweek june 6, 1949 
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my second 


‘CROSLEY ”’ 


A 


**I'm buying another Crosley because it's the 
easiest way to save money I've ever found'’, says 
Mr. Albert E. Wallace, 619 Watkins St., Covington, 
Kentucky. “‘Driving under all kinds of weather and 
road conditions, my Crosley took me over 20,000 
miles in a little more than a year—without a single 
repair bill. And getting over 40 miles on a gallon of 
regular gasoline means putting money in the bank.'’ 

Take a tip from over 60,000 Crosley owners. 
Get a Crosley, the smart, new American car everyone 
can afford. New speediine styling, larger, longer 
body lines, new luxury interior appointments, head- 
lights in fenders, turn indicators and hundreds of lat- 
est features. Real economy! Up to 50 miles a gallon, 
and prices that range downward from the Station 
Wagon at $929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. Free—New Cat- 
alog of all 5 new models — Station Wagon, Sedan, 
Convertible, Pick-up and Panel Delivery. Write name 
and address in margin of this ad, tear off and mail 
to Crosley Motors, Inc., 2530-FG Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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Why push a hand mower 











when you can drive a 
“Moto-Mower”.... 
builders of quality 
power mowers for thirty 
years ... write for liter- 
ature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . 
a MOTO-MOWER is 
worth insisting upon. . . 

- sizes 20” to 71" 


— 
MOTO-MOWER 
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Ormandy Overseas 


For half of its 49 years the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra had been planning that 
trip. But the best-laid plans of maestros 
and men go astray, and six times it an- 
nounced and then canceled a European 
tour. But last week, marshaled by con- 
ductor Eugene Ormandy, it made it— 
thus becoming the third American orches- 
tra to concertize abroad.* 

Like all such tours, this one was fig- 


‘ured from the start to be long on prestige 


but short on profit. The British impre- 
sario Harold Fielding, who was footing 
all the bills, admitted that “as a commer- 
cial venture, it is just plain crazy,” but as 
an international gesture it was worth the 
cost, 

Cheers: Opening in Birmingham 
their grueling tour of 28 concerts in 27 
days, Ormandy’s musicians were cheered 
by an audience that spilled out in the 
aisles and even up on the lower edges of 
the pipe organ. Some 12,000,000 radio 
listeners heard the whole program over 
the British Broadcasting Corp., which 
also short-waved it to America. 

Two days later, on Empire Day, 8,000 
of London’s most azure-blooded music 
lovers, led by Queen Elizabeth and Prin- 
cess Alice, packed Albert Hall. And from 
the moment the orchestra crashed into 
the national anthems, the audience was 
Philadelphia’s. By an unorthodox re- 
arrangement of players the infamous 
Albert Hall echo was almost licked. The 
Brahms Symphony No. 1, long a Phil- 
adelphia specialty, drove the plush lis- 
teners into a feverish applause rarely 
heard in London concert halls. And 
while critics didn’t always agree with 
Ormandy’s interpretations, they raved 
about the orchestra’s silky tones. 

With standing ovations, the queen bub- 
bling out superlatives, and The Daily Ex- 
press critic saying it gave “as fine a per- 
formance as I ever hope to hear,” the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was finally at 
home abroad. “I never hoped for any- 
thing like it,” said Ormandy. The 25 
years’ wait seemed worth it. 


Revival in Vienna 


Long one of the music capitals of the 
world, Vienna is slowly rising from its 
ashes. Music Editor Emily Coleman sends 
this report on the local opera: 


The Vienna State Opera prides itself 
on its close association with, and atten- 
tion to, the operatic works of Richard 
Strauss, Hence the big news at the Staats- 
oper last week was the restoration to the 
repertory of “Elektra,” which had not 
been performed there since 1943, Now 





*Others were Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony in 1920 and Arturo Toscanini and the 
ew York Philharmonic-Symphony in 1930. 
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the great Strauss trilogy—“Salome,” “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” and “Elektra”—are all 
back. 

This new “Elektra” is both good and 
bad. Anni Konetzni as the mad hag is too 
fat for believable dramatics, but she has 
a rich, powerful voice. Rudolf Moralt, 
who is conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, which plays for the opera, is 
splendid. The lighting effects are superb. 
The tiny Theater an der Wien, which 
seats 950 and stands 200, is where the 
Staatsoper plays while the big, bombed- 
out opera house is being rebuilt. It was 
jam-packed with a wildly enthusiastic 
audience which gave a fifteen-minute 
ovation. 

Along with its Strauss, the Staatsoper 
is particularly proud of its Mozart, Since 
the company began playing again two 
weeks after the liberation, it has mounted 
all five of his best-known operas: “Don 
Giovanni,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” “The Magic Flute,” 
and “The Abduction from the Seraglio.” 
All are fine productions and good ensem- 
bles, but on the whole the individual 
voices are not so good as they are at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Josef Krips, the 
Mozart conductor, is like a bouncing, 
beaming, oversized cherub, and he gets 
magnificent results with the orchestra. 

Weapon: The Staatsoper is one of 
Austria’s best propaganda weapons, so 
the opera tours a lot, mostly doing 
Mozart and Strauss, Its first postwar trip 
outside the country was to Paris in 1947, 
then to London in 1948, and Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Milan in 1949, Florence, 
Rome, and Paris are left. At the end of 
last week the company set out for Flor- 
ence to perform all five of the Mozart 
operas at the May Festival, and then on 
to Brussels and Amsterdam. It will also 
play at Salzburg in July. 

Since the war the Volksoper, which 
used to belong to the city of Vienna, is 
also under state control, It plays some 
opera, but the tendency is more and more 


Schéffler: Busy baritone 
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toward lavish, brilliantly staged operetta, 
that bringing in better box office, “The 
Beggar Student,” “The Gypsy Baron,” 
and “A Night in Venice” are hits now. 

The Volksoper house is big (it accom- 
modates 1,600) and is modern and com- 
fortable, but the Staatsoper doesn’t like it 
because it has no tradition. The Theater 
an der Wien reeks and creaks with it. In 
1801 it opened with “The Magic Flute,” 
and it is still raising and lowering the 
same curtain, Beethoven lived in the 
building, and “Fidelio” had its world 
premiére there, 

To the foreign eye, it just looks anti- 
quated and run-down, with hideously 
uncomfortable seats. A lack of money for 
repairing the terrible bomb damage 
slowed the rebuilding of the big 80-year- 
old opera house to a standstill, Its direc- 
tors are now trying to get ERP money 
somehow, and five years is the most op- 
timistic prediction for its restoration, 

The Russians gave some money for re- 
building the opera house at first, but they 
have now ceased in favor of low-cost 
housing and factories. But to music-loving 
Viennese, the night the opera house 
burned from the bombing was one of the 
most terrible of the war, 

Viennese Dream: Naturally, the 
great success Ljuba Welitsch had in 
America has turned thoughts of most of 
the Kammersdngeren (honorary title for 
top singers) toward the Metropolitan and 
American dollars. Scheduled for a Met 
debut next January is bass baritone Paul 
Schéffler, whose best roles are Hans 
Sachs, Don Giovanni, Kurvenal, Iago, 
Amfortas, Scarpia, ‘and Boris. He is a 
splendid musician and a brilliant actor, 
but his top tones are somewhat white, 
compared with those of a ringing-voiced 
Leonard Warren. 
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Permission The Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 


Bombs wrecked Vienna’s opera house but not its opera 


Schéffler was born in Dresden and he 
became a schoolteacher. Those who heard 
him sing had to nag him to study voice, 
as he liked teaching. He met an English 
girl who was studying violin in Dresden, 
and they were married in 1928, Their 17- 
year-old son Peter is a great rower at 
Radley in England, 

Schéffler is slightly balding and gray 
at the temples. His English Decca records 
are popular here, Last week he sang and 
rehearsed at the same time Orestes in 
“Elektra” and the Beethoven Ninth under 
Erich Kleiber with the Vienna Sym- 
phony. That was possible because the 
halls are nearby, the Beethoven stafted 
at 7 and “Elektra” at 8, and he was not 
needed on stage until 8:45, 


Kinseylied 

A metrical setting of Dr. Alfred Kin- 
sey’s “Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male” was bound to happen. It did. 

Called “Ooh, Doctor Kinsey!” this little 
ditty is frowned upon by radio networks, 
but it is currently making the night-club 
rounds, Offering advice to women about 
men, it even throws in a page reference 
from the report and concludes _pessi- 
mistically: 


I just read your essay 
On men’s behavior today 
And men are great— 
Like a hole in the head.* 


Phil Moore, the composer of this song, 
leads a sort of musical double life. In 
Pasadena he belongs to a long-haired en- 
semble which would probably tremble at 
the thought of rendering “Ooh, Doctor 
Kinsey!” 





*Copyright American Academy of Music, ]949. 
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The Saga of Dr. Buck 


When 38-year-old Herbert Earle Bu- 
chanan came to Tulane University in 
1920 as head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, the entire staff consisted of one 
man—himself. Today, math at Tulane has 
fourteen full-time teachers and professors 
and offers training leading to a Ph.D. 
Under “Dr. Buck”—he long ago ceased 
to be Dr. Buchanan—the 65-year-old New 
Orleans universit:» has developed one of 
the two best graduate schools of mathe- 
matics in the South. The other is at the 
University of Virginia, which counts 
among its leading lights Prof. Ed- 
ward J. McShane, a Buck pupil who 
is rated as one of the world’s dozen 
leading mathematicians. 

Recently, at 67, the wispy and 
waspish Dr. Buck decided to retire 
—for the second time. He had 
stepped down in June 1947 to make 
way for his protégé, Dr. William 
L. (Bill) Duren. But because of the 
teacher shortage, Duren asked him 
to return as chief, and he did. Last 
week the two mathematicians 
played the same act through again. 
This time Dr. Buck meant it—un- 
less he’s needed next fall. 

Arkansas Traveler: Dr. Buck 
had been teaching math for 50 
years. The Arkansas-born scholar 
started during his sophomore year 
at college, wedging it in with his 
studies and a few odd chores such 
as milking a cow. The cow had 
come into his life when he and four 
friends had wanted to go to the 
University of Arkansas at Fayette- 
ville, 20 miles from their home at 
Canehill, but felt they couldn’t af- 
ford it. Finally a helpful old Negro 
suggested they take a house in 
Fayetteville, bring along a cow, 
some fatback, meal, and hams, and all 
share the chores. The boys tried the plan, 
with Herbert Buchanan as cow milker, 
and got through the university in fine 
style. 

In 1902 Buchanan graduated and 
stopped milking his cow. After taking an 
M.A. (1903) and Ph.D. (1909) at the 
University of Chicago between teaching 
stints, he worked his way down to Tulane 
via the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Tennessee. 

Besides the organizing of Tulane’s 
math facilities and his teaching chores, 
Dr. Buck has managed to publish 25 
papers and seven textbooks on algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 

Prankster: Students at Tulane often 
say: “If you want to learn math, take 
Dr. Buck; if you want to get a degree, 
take someone else.” Buchanan is bitterly 
sarcastic with his classes, but underneath 
the gruff exterior he is anxious to help. 
He loves a good gag. He used to play ex- 
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cellent tennis (he gave it up three years 
ago to concentrate on golf). When an as- 
sociate professor beat him at tennis, he 
offered to turn over the department to 
him. Later he trounced the younger man 
at golf and called the deal off. 

Probably the most elaborate gag he 
ever pulled on one of his classes con- 
cerned James, a Negro mail carrier at the 
university. James came to Buchanan’s 
office with mail, and Dr. Buck asked: 
“James, what does the integral of d over x 
equal?” James didn’t know, but Buchanan 
drilled him in« the answer. A few days 
later one of Buck’s classes was stumped * 
with a problem when James stuck his 





Dr. Buck: James the postman knew the answer 


head in the door. Feigning exasperation, 
Dr. Buck said James could probably an- 
swer the problem. “James,” he said, “what 
does the integral of d over x equal?” As 
Buchanan glared at his open-mouthed 
class, James replied: “Why, Dr. Buck, it 
equals the logarithm of x plus c.” 


Ensign Brown 


Three had tried to get through before 
him but didn’t finish. Because he felt 
“out of place in the naval service,” one 
had resigned twelve years ago. But this 
week Wesley A. Brown became an en- 
sign—the first Negro ever to win his 
shoulder boards at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. 

Ensign Brown, 22, is from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and served in the Army for a 
year before winning an Annapolis ap- 
pointment by United States Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr. of New York. After 
he attends the Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute in Troy, N. Y., he will serve in 
the Civil Engineering Corps. “I hope,” 
said Brown, embarrassed by the publicity, 
“that the two [Negroes] here now and the 
fellows who come in later years will be 
spared.” 


Campus Folkways 


When a coed bursts into tears over the 
ceremonial cutting of an ivy chain upon 
graduation, she may be expressing an 
emotion of the moment. But more often 
she is showing the effects of deep-seated 
conditioning from campus customs that 
have influenced her since she registered 
as a freshman. Janet Agnes Kelley, 
instructor in the School of Educa- 
tion at the City College of New 
York and member of the personnel 
committee of the American Council 
of Education, explores these junior 
folkways in “College Life and the 
Mores”* and comes to the conclu- 
sion that postwar changes taking 
place on most campuses will prob- 
ably be all for the better. 

Dr. Kelley spent two and a half 
years studying handbooks, year- 
books, and student newspapers and 
holding discussions with sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and person- 
nel workers. Then she added her 
own experiences as personnel work- 
er at State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. In her book she analyzes 
the rituals, social organizations, tra- 
ditions, and interests of students at 
every type of college—state, private, 
denominational, agricultural, and 
technical. 

Campus mores often result from 
the location of the school. A West- 
ern junior college, for example, 
celebrates “The Masque of the 
Yellow Moon” in honor of the In- 
dians who previously occupied the 
neighborhood. Other traditions are willed 
by the alumni, as in the case of a South- 
ern state women’s college where girls 
walk through “Old Maids’ Gate” back- 
ward on the superstition that to walk 
through forward will keep them from 
marrying. Occasionally customs are 
started by inventive students like those 
of Stanford University, who, to keep 
pace with the sartorial traditions of older 
schools, ordered such practices as the 
wearing of sombreros and cords by senior 
men. 

But the college world today is experi- 
encing a “veritable contortion” in the 
make-up of its student body because of 
the GI bill and the relatively greater pros- 
perity of lower occupational groups, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kelley, The heterogeneity 
of the student groups is creating wider 
interests and greater concern with such 





*CoLLece Lire AND THE Mores. By Janet Agnes 
Kelley. 308 pages. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $3.75. 
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community problems as racial tensions, 
housing, and industrial harmony. These 
factors, she says, are bringing about a 
new democracy—whether it be the en- 
dowed institution’s “democracy of the 
club” or the state university’s “democracy 
of the streetcar.” 


Oxford’s Ruskia 


“Education,” said John Ruskin in 1853, 
“is . . . leading human souls to what is 
best, and making what is best out of 
them.” Ruskin—English critic, writer, and 
champion of the working man—died in 
1900. Two years before, the soon-to-be- 
famous historian Charles A. Beard had 
gone to Oxford for graduate studies, as 
had another American, Walter Vrooman 
of St. Louis. 

Vrooman, his wife, and Beard soon met 
and found common interest in the labor 
movements of both America and Eng- 
land. Why not, they asked themselves, 
found a college at Oxford “where work- 
ingmen of every degree will be able to 
spend at least one year?” Taking their in- 
spiration and name from Ruskin, they 
set up Ruskin College in 1899 to educate 
workers and bring better understanding 
between both countries. 

Last week Ruskin celebrated half a 
century of service to British and Ameri- 
can labor. From a handful of early resi- 
dent students the college has grown to 
103 full-time pupils, with a long waiting 
list. It is accredited and receives grants 
from the British Board of Education. 
Many full scholarships—including special 
ones tor American trade unionists—are 
available, and for those who can pay the 
tuition is $500 a year. 

Troubles: Ruskin’s life has been be- 
set with problems. It had to close its 
residence (now on Walton Street) during 
both world wars. A Marxist-tinged group 
tried to gain control before the student 
men and women themselves saw the 
threat and helped stop it. But to com- 
pensate for its troubles, its teaching staff 
has been excellent—including Clement 
Attlee, now Prime Minister—and other 
Oxford professors have been most gen- 
erous with guest lectures. There is no 
precise parallel for such an institution 
in any American university. 

Ruskin’s graduates dot the ranks of 
British labor and, currently, government. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
sent to Ruskin Sir Robert Young, its fu- 
ture secretary and now Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Other notable 
grads: George Woodcock and Miss A. M. 
Adam—both of the Trades Union Con- 
gress—and Lord Williams of Ynyshir, di- 
rector of the Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety. They are the proof of the founders’ 
dream: “to implant in the working classes 
of England a leaven of men who will 
bring to their daily work wider minds 
vad artistic perception.” 
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"Thousands kept awake at night by sleep- fastest, most effective antacids known. And 
robbing acid indigestion—which often ac- when you take it at bedtime, Phillips’ eases 
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feeling wonderfully refreshed! 
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Torpor in Tormouth 


Marking the American screen debut of 
Winston Churchill’s stage-veteran daugh- 
ter Sarah, “All Over the Town” is a 
pleasant little story about an RAF vet- 
eran (Norman Wooland) who becomes a 
crusading local editor in the British sea- 
coast town of Tormouth. This torpid and 
sedately corrupt whistle stop is a place 
where crusaders are traditionally as wel- 
come as Typhoid Mary. 

The problems confronting Wooland, 
as he turns his typewriter to the business 
of viewing with alarm the local vice and 
apathy, are exactly the same ones that 
have confronted screen newspapermen 
in this country since the dawn of filmdom. 
But since the locale is small-town Eng- 
land for a change, they take on a relresh- 
ingly different flavor. Miss Churchill 
makes an attractive assistani editor, and 
Fabia Drake, the town judge, leading 
lady, and benefactress of the arts, pro- 
vides some genuinely hilarious moments 
as the weighty heroine of a very locally 
produced operetta. (ALL OvER THE 
Town. A Prestige Picture, released 
through Universal-International. An lan 
Dalrymple Wessex production. Derek 
Twist, director.) 


Not So Bashful 


At the age of 6, long before she became 
“The Beautiful Blonde From Bashful 
Bend,” little “Freddie” Jones had already 
learned the hard lesson of the frontier 
West—that before you could play with 
your dolly you had to do your target 
practice. 

An appropriate number of years later 
when little Freddie (Betty Grable) has 
become a singer in Joe’s gambling joint, 
she still remembers what grandpa taught 


MOVIES 








Miss Churchill and Wooland 


her about the womanly art of self-defense. 
One night one of her righteously indig- 
nant bullets, intended for a temporarily 
errant swain (Cesar Romero), lodges in 
an anatomically embarrassing portion of 
the wrong party—one Judge Alfalfa 
O'Toole (Porter Hall). The upshot is 
that Freddie and her Spanish friend Con- 
chita (Olga San Juan) find it expedient to 
move farther west. Decorously disguised 
as Hilda Swandumper from Bashful Bend 
with her Indian maid, Freddie becomes 
the new schoolmarm for Snake City, 
where her pupils include Sterling Hollo- 
way and Danny Jackson. 

From this point on Preston Sturges, 
who wrote as well as produced and di- 
rected “Bashful Bend,” has deserted the 
light-footed whimsy that has made his 
name synonymous with the best in Holly- 
wood comedy in favor of a thoroughly 
unbashful burlesque of practically every- 





Blond action: San Juan, Vallee, Grable, Holloway, and Jackson 
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thing west of the Pecos, including a cli- 
mactic pitched battle involving the en- 
tire population of Snake City and enough 
ammunition to have stopped the Con- 
federate Army at Gettysburg. 

Rudy Vallee, as Snake City’s one im- 
peccably civilized resident, Hugh Her- 
bert as an absent-minded doctor, Hall, 
and Miss San Juan all contribute delight- 
fully to this madcap affair which, when- 
ever the smoke clears, shows signs of 
careful tailoring to the Technicolor ad- 
vantages of Miss Grable. Only Sturges, 
guilty of a somewhat confused script, 
emerges with any noticeable bruises. 
(THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE FROM BASHFUL 
Benp. Twentieth Century-Fox. Preston 
Sturges, producer-director. Technicolor.) 


Repentant Brothers 


The assumption of “The Younger 
Brothers” is that this quartet of bank 
robbers, almost as notorious in post-Civil 
War Missouri as the James boys, were 
really just misunderstood kids who 
wanted to get back to the farm. This may 
not be historically accurate, But, accord- 
ing to the movie, they did behave them- 
selves well enough in jail to get paroled 
and, if they continued to be good boys 
outside the jail, to be eligible for pardons. 
The story of how Cole Younger (Wayne 
Morris) and his brothers subsequently 
resist fabulous temptation in the shape of 
Janis Paige and her own stable of bandits 
at least keeps the Technicolor cameras 
busy for 77 minutes. (THE YOUNGER 
Brotuers. Warner Brothers. Saul Elkins, 
producer. Edwin L,. Marin, director. 
Technicolor.) 


Only Slightly 


“Slightly French” is slim on several 
counts. Among them are its soft, admir- 
ing travesty of Hollywood movie making 
and a story that casts Don Ameche as a 
brilliant, driving perfectionist director 
and Dorothy Lamour as the worshipful 
little carnival girl he coaches and badgers 
until she is ready to masquerade as an 
imported French singer. 

As it turns out, this is the umpteenth 
variation on Shaw’s variation on the Pyg- 
malion theme, and the pickings are pretty 
thin at this late date. Supported by 
Janis Carter and Willard Parker, the co- 
stars lend a little heft to a flimsy script 
and also account for its occasional flashes 
of good-natured spoofing. (SLIGHTLY 
Frencu. Columbia. Irving Starr, pro- 
ducer. Douglas Sirk, director.) 


Desperate Duryea 


An outline of the improbable events 
foregathered in “Manhandled” would 
read like a standard ledger of blackmail, 
robbery, and sudden death. But the work- 
manlike manner in which these comple- 
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The atv to yourd...use it 


to get ahead of competition 








The seller’s market is gone. The buyer’s market is 
here. And the alert businessman is grasping every 
opportunity to meet or beat competition. 

Here are four magic words to help you get ahead 
of your competitor: 


SHIP VIA AIR FREIGHT 


In all kinds of enterprises, in all sections of the 
country, businessmen are using air freight to insure 
that their goods will arrive fresher, arrive on tinie 
to hit the peak of the market, and turn over faster. 
Often a shipment by air can reach its destination, be 
placed on display, sold and reordered in less than the 
time it would take just to deliver it by other means of 
transportation. 


The list of things that can be shipped profitably 
by air is increasing every day. Get the facts from 
your nearest airline representative. He’ll gladly 
help you consider the practical application of air 
freight to your own individual problem. 


UNITED, AIRCRAFT 


Coytovalion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 





PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 
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SAVE 15% T0 40% 


OF CALCULATING COSTS 





ih Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the results 
; of individual calculations to give a grand total 


or net result—eliminate time-wasting rehandling 


: of figures. 


Users report savings of 15 % to 40% of calculat- 


ing costs on payroll and invoicigg. Ask to see a 


# demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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your own work in your own office. 


fete book pices aie./ 


Write for informative booklet, “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burroughs 








MOVIES 





mentary staples have been tricked to- 
gether makes for satisfactory melodrama, 
and an added touch of casual humor in 
the treatment and in the playing compen- 
sates for the occasional lapses in suspense. 

The ranking villain of the piece is Dan 
Duryea, who gives another of his slickly 
sinister impersonations—this time as a 
private eye who stands ready to cut him- 
self in on any deal that promises a quick 
and easy dollar. The deal is provided 
when Harold Vermilyea, a phony psychia- 
trist, learns that Alan Napier, a justifiably 
nervous patient, has recurrent dreams of 
murdering his wealthy wife with a per- 
fume bottle. By next morning someone 
has arranged to make the dream come 
true down to the last. detail, which in- 
cludes corpse, the perfume bottle, and an 
empty jewel case. 

But don’t go jumping to conclusions. 
The plot thickens wonderfully -when 
Duryea, who is next seen caching the 
lady’s jewelry in a water cooler, decides 
to throw suspicion on an innocent by- 
stander. This is Dorothy Lamour, not 
pretending to be French this time (see 
above) but the psychiatrist’s secretary, 
who happens to keep house on the floor 
above the detective’s office. 

Friendly and gullible, Miss Lamour is 
no match for her nemesis, but the police, 
as represented by Art Smith and Stirling 
Hayden, are reassuringly competent. 
Even so, if you don’t go to the movies 
very often, you won't be sure until the 
last harrowing moment that Miss La- 
mour is going to live long enough to be 
told that she is innocent. (MANHANDLED. 
Paramount. William H. Pine and Wil- 
liam C. Thomas, producers. Lewis R. 
Foster, director.) 


Thirteen on Ice 


Relying on the time-tested device of 
plunging a fortuitous grouping of stran- 
gers into common disaster, the J. Arthur 
Rank film, “Broken Journey,” concerns 
itself a bit pretentiously with the emo- 
tions and foibles of thirteen people left 
stranded on an inaccessible Alpine glacier 
after an airliner is forced down. 

One of the frostbitten thirteen has 
the misfortune to be confined to an iron 
lung. The others, including Phyllis Cal- 
vert as a pretty stewardess with a stiff 
upper lip, Margot Grahame as a spoiled- 
brat movie star, and Derek Bond as her 
self-indulgent side-kick, behave as you 
would expect them to under the circum- 
stances. But even a blizzard or two and 
some heartbreakingly unsuccessful rescue 
attempts fail to contribute any real dra- 
matic urgency either to their predicament 
or to their subsequent ennoblement as 
ordinary people drawn together through 
suffering. (BROKEN JouRNEY. A Gains- 
borough Picture, released through Eagle- 
Lion. Sidney Box, producer. Kenneth 
Annakin, director.) 
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Most modern of motor control 


Easy to Tustall... 


UNITROL permits the economical, safe and 
convenient consolidation of the motor control 
for one machine, a group of machines, a 
department, or an entire factory. No special 
wall or floor structures are needed. 


Saving wasted time will always be 
important to men and factories in- 
terested in increased earnings. That 
is why UNITROL has been such a 
spectacular success. It saves wasted 
time in getting motor control installed 
and into service. It saves wasted 
time in the ever-present problem of 
rearranging or relocating controls in 
line with changing production needs 
or plant extensions. It saves wasted 
time by grouping controls to make in- 
spection safer, more convenient, more 
certain of regular and thorough at- 
tention. 


UNITROL also effects worthwhile 
operating economies. Step-saving 








Easy to Modify... 
When changing needs require replacement, re- 
arrangement, or relocation of controls, UNITROL 
allows such changes without waste of time 
or materials. Being completely standardized, 
UNITROL may be reorganized repeatedly. 


= 
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The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark, 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies the 
genuine and original stand- 
ardized flexible control center, 
an outstanding engineering 
achievement pioneered by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 








Eacy to WMatntain... 

UNITROL's compact’ grouping of controls that are 
usually widely scattered makes inspection safer, 
more convenient, more certain of regular attention. 
Machine operators do not tamper with control equip- 


ment housed in UNITROL. 


push buttons are located where needed 
... the control mechanisms are out of 
the way to provide uncluttered work- 
ing space for men and materials. Such 
control installations, too, are virtually 
tamper-proof, seldom abused, defi- 
nitely more dependable. 


UNITROL may serve a single ma- 
chine, a group of machines, one de- 
partment, or an entire plant. To know 
the full story, write today for your 
copy of the Unitrol book. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Asso- 
ciate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 





' HEAT causes WEAR 


that costs money Y 


CORROSION FRICTION 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able to help you with your heatwear problem 


Heat is one of the most serious causes of expensive replace- 
ments and shutdowns for repairs. In many manufacturing 
operations, wear caused by heat may be costing more 
than necessary. 

Our research into heat as one of the six major causes of 
industrial wear has revealed many of its effects on metal. 
We have clarified the effect of temperatures on physical 
properties such as strength, ductility and fatigue, as well as 
the damaging deterioration due to the surface attack of 
hot gases. In this research, which goes on constantly in the 


AMERICAN 


Brake Shoe 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK !7, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949, American Brake Shoe Company 


laboratories of the American Brake Shoe Company, we have 
discovered, or developed the solution to a variety of in- 
dustrial wear problems. 

Brake Shoe’s special field of service to industry is in 
checking wear caused by heat, impact, corrosion, friction, 
abrasion and vibration. We will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you toward a solution of problems in any of these 
fields. If you have an industrial wear problem, send for 
booklet, “Cutting the Costs of Industrial Wear.” A letter will 
bring you a free copy. The address: 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING"DIVISION » RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © | SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
* ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ° ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
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The Signers 


“In a time not so much of confusion, 
but of realization of how great are our 
national responsibilities . . . it is neces- 
sary for Americans to muster all their 
resources of wisdom and experience.” 
For this reason Cornelia Meigs, professor 
of English at Bryn Mawr College, thought 
her countrymen could do worse than to 
study once again that “momentous period 
when a little group of our fellow citizens” 
first defined what was meant by freedom 
and liberty. The period: 1774 to 1776, 





Miss Meigs deals with Revolution 


when the Continental Congress was meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. In “The Violent Men” 
she brings these gatherings to life and 
shows their tremendous usefulness in 
our usable past. 

The story “The Violent Men” has to 
tell is, or should be, familiar to all Ameri- 
cans: how the “Committees of Corre- 
spondence,” working sub rosa, brought 
delegates from all the colonies except 
Georgia together in Philadelphia in the 
autumn of 1774 to discuss ways and 
means of settling the increasingly difficult 
situation with Crown and Parliament. 
But Miss Meigs is more concerned with 
the human relations—the delegates’ back- 
grounds and personalities, purposes and 
pressures—than with further exposition 
of the recorded facts, 

The delegates were, for the most part, 
hardly known outside their own precincts. 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, and the 
other New England men were looked 
upon with great suspicion by the proud 
and wealthy Philadelphians who in- 
tended to dominate the deliberations. 
The already “visible cleavage of interests, 
of prosperous town against self-sustaining 
country, of exporter against producer for 
heme consumption” was in evidence. 
The conservative element was deter- 
mined that the “violent men,” as the be- 
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lievers in independence were called, 
should do or say nothing that would for- 
ward a real break with England. 

The Lebbyists: And so they used all 
the time-tested methods of lobbyists. “All 
the dining out, all the slaughter of ducks 
and turkeys, all the roasting of whole 
pigs and quarters of mutton, all the serv- 
ing of fools and tarts and jellies, was not 
done without a purpose, Entertainment 
in the great houses, with a parade of 
powdered menservants and a rich display 
of plate, plainer collations in less splendid 
establishments, where the food was still 
overwhelmingly abundant and the cheer 
no less good, were all set on foot by men 
who wished and believed that just such 
abundance of good living should con- 
tinue.” 

In the end the “interests” lost out to 
principle, which, as far as this book is 
concerned, was the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Miss Meigs follows this great struggle 
on both sides of the Atlantic, making use 
of all the most recent researches, The 
result is a bright book, filled with freshly 
painted portraits of conservatives and “vi- 
olent men.” (THE VIOLENT MEN. By Cor- 
nelia Meigs. 278 pages. Macmillan. $4.) 


Superior Suspense 


To British readers Gerald Butler 
stands on the level that Americans have 
put James M. Cain. Butler’s mastery of 
mayhem and command of corruption 
make him one of the best exponents of 
violence on either side of the ocean. In 
1946 his “Kiss the Blood Off My Hands,” 
a fascinating tale of terror for all its 
wishy-washy ending, established him as 
a writer to be watched. His new novel, 
“Slippery Hitch,” proves him a writer 
worth waiting for. 

“Slippery Hitch” is a love story that 
moves swiftly through 245 pages mostly 
compounded of violence, with potential 
murder and rape always in the back- 
ground. Two brothers, Johnny and Har- 
ry, their friend and partner Bob, and the 
girl Linda are the main characters. In 
the German prison camp where the 
brothers had spent much of the war, 
Harry had cracked and now, in the 
war's aftermath, he is a case for a psy- 
chiatrist. Instead, Johnny and Bob set 
themselves up as his protector. 

Their role involves them unwillingly 
in a smash-and-run theft, during which 
Johnny knocks out the girl as she sud- 
denly and inopportunely comes upon 
the scene. Johnny's search for the girl 
and their subsequent affair lead the four 
of them into real trouble, with Harry’s 
intermittent urges to steal and rape and 
Johnny’s determination to hide and cure 
his brother’s war-made psychosis fur- 
nishing the impressively simple plot. 

Although the book moves with in- 
creasing speed, it is Butler’s gift for 
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Just Off the Press— 
the NEW Booklet 


Industrial 
Facts about— 


INDIANA 


* Your copy of the NEW booklet, 
“Industrial Facts about Indiana,” 
is ready for you. It will be sent 
promptly upon receipt of your 
request. 

This new booklet sets forth in 
easily digested, concise form the 
advantages offered by the Hoosier 
State to American industry. It is of 
importance to any manufacturer 
contemplating early or eventual 
establishment of another plant, or 
of moving his operations. 

Since it is impossible to include 
all pertinent information in a pub- 
lication of this nature, any in- 
quiries will be cheerfully and 
immediately handled by this de- 
partment, and will be kept strictly 
confidential. You will not be made 
a target of Chamber of Commerce 
or other representatives. 
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characterization, his ability to write sim- 
ple, natural dialogue (his love scenes 
are especially impressive), and his un- 
derstanding of the psychological impli- 
cations of his story that make “Slippery 
Hitch” just a little better than the av- 
erage novel of suspense. (SLIPPERY 
Hircu. Gerald Butler. 245 pages. Rine- 
hart. $2.50.) 


Tennyson by Tennyson 


A revival of interest in letters of the 
Victorian epoch (in America and abroad) 
is going on. Last week saw publication 
of the most complete biography of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (NEwswEeEk, May 23). 
This week brings the first fully detailed 
story of the great English poet Alfred 
Tennyson, whose American reputation 
Emerson did so much to enhance. Writ- 
ten by Lord Tennyson’s grandson, 
Charles Tennyson, “Alfred Tennyson” 
brings Queen Victoria’s favorite poet to 
life as no other book has done. 

End Quote: Even persons who may 
not have read any of Tennyson’s poetry 
since schooldays will find this a fascinat- 
ing story, for Tennyson pretty much was 
the Victorian era. He was born more 
than a quarter of a century before Vic- 
toria ascended the throne and died nine 
years before she did, but for 55 years 
Tennyson, as much as anyone, expressed 
the spirit of the era that bears her name. 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” contains 
21 columns of quotations from his poetry, 
and literally scores of them (such as 
“walls have ears” and “in spring a young 
man’s fancy”) have become integral parts 
of the English language. 

The most interesting part of this biog- 
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Culver 
Tennyson at home: No other poet ever made so much from poetry 


raphy is the story of Tennyson’s early 
life. Grandson Charles has had access, 
denied to all other Tennyson biographers, 
to the family papers, and from them he 
has fashioned an account that has many 
of the qualities of the old three-decker 
novels of the period. Dominating the 
scene is George Clayton Tennyson, the 
poet’s gouty old grandfather. 

An eccentric man, he decided that his 
oldest son was not competent to succeed 
him as head of the family and gave that 
privilege to his younger son, Charles. 
This slight deeply affected Alfred’s fa- 
ther and eventually made a drunkard of 
him. In fact, the entire family seems to 
have been a little queer. 

Although his father was the rector of 
a county parish, Alfred was brought up 
in what, for the period, were rather Bo- 
hemian circumstances. His father encour- 
aged his children’s literary inclinations, 
seemingly not caring how they behaved 
as long as they worked and studied. Thus 
most of them were child prodigies, even 
in an age when almost any well-brought- 
up 9-year-old could read Greek. 

Professional Poet: The grim rec- 
tory, the overbearing grandfather and the 
neurotic father, the aunts and cousins 
with their family feuds were not condu- 
cive to normality. Alfred found escape, 
almost as soon as he could read and 
write, in poetry. In school and college he 
was known as a poet: in fact he was 
never anything else. After his work was 
generally accepted, probably no_ poet 
ever earned as much from nothing but 
poetry as Tennyson did. 

Charles Tennyson traces his grand- 
father’s life almost day by day. In great 
measure .it is a success. story, but it is 
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colored by tragedy and comedy. Tenny- 
son became an amazing “character,” with 
his wide-awake hat, his long cloak, and 
his dark beard, long before he became 
Poet Laureate. He was not unaware of 
the movements of his time—the great po- 
litical storms and reforms, recollections 
of which upset the familiar belief that 
all was calmness, sweetness, and light 
when Victoria was queen. 

Tennyson never tired of writing. He 
hated publicity but loved adoration from 
his friends. He prodigiously produced 
some of the greatest and also some of the 
silliest poems in the English language. 
(ALFRED TENNYSON. By Charles Tenny- 
son. 579 pages. Macmillan. $7.50.) 


Other Books 


THe Diary or A Writer. By F. M. 
Dostoevsky. Translated and annotated by 
Boris Brasol. Two volumes, 1,097 pages. 
Scribners, $12.50. In 1873 Dostoevsky 
began contributing random pieces to The 
Citizen, a weekly of which he was editor, 
and later continued his causeries as a 
separate publication until he gave it up 
to write “The Brothers Karamazov.” This 
is the first complete English translation 
of Dostoevsky’s journalistic efforts, some 
of which he later used in his novels. A 
vivid observer, he attended court trials, 
wrote about street scenes, discussed poli- 
tics, and animadverted on religion, some- 
times in slapdash fashion, sometimes in 
finished literary form. While much of 
what he wrote needs explanatory notes, 
some of the short stories, especially “A 
Little Boy at Christ’s Christmas Tree” 
and his story of a working girl’s suicide, 
are powerful reading even now. 

THE SPELL OF THE PaciFic: AN AN- 
THOLOGY OF Its LirERATURE. Edited by 
Carl Stroven and A. Grove Day. 940 
pages. Macmillan. $6.50. An excellent 
selection of short stories and excerpts 
from diaries, notebooks, and letters of 
those who have explored the Pacific’s 
vast and watery ranges and stepped 
ashore on its islands. The volume is di- 
vided among “The Sea,” “Polynesia,” 
“Hawaii,” “New Zealand,” “Australia,” 
“Melanesia,” “Micronesia,” and “The 
Philippines.” The authors include Wil- 
liam Bligh, Henry Adams, Melville, 
Maugham, J. Norman Hall, Meredith, 
Conrad, Katherine Mansfield, Huxley, 
and Ira Wolfert, just to give an idea of 
the scope. It makes the almost perfect 
bedside book. 

FATHER OF THE Brine. By Edward 
Streeter. 244 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. Gluyas Williams’s sketches rescue 
this book, for without them this opus by 
the author of the first-world-war “Dere 
Mable” would be just another mildly 
amusing josh. All about how father gets 
rooked when his daughter decides to 
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but in that same Long Islandish vein. 
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FOR MANAGEMENT 


Investment in Keller Screw Drivers brings prompt 
dividends. The speed and power they apply to tough 
driving jobs cut driving time and enable you to turn 
out more finished work with less fatigue to operator. 
Built-in power and speed regulators adapt drivers to 
specific needs . . . permit your own shop to control and 
keep their operating efficiency at a high level with a 
minimum of maintenance. 


ELIMINATES WORKER FATIGUE 


Lightweight Keller Screw Drivers suspended 
near work areas by Keller Tool Balancers pro- 
tect workers from fatigue, cut tool-handling 
time. Tools are always in easy reach of operator. 


KELLER BALANCERS 


Balancers suspend tools up to 10 or 20 pounds. 
Prevent tool wear from careless handling. 
Materially reduce loss of production time on 
fast assembly lines. 


KELLER 
Pueamatic Jools 


Keller Tool Company : Grand Haven, Mich. 
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nae the heat, the humidity, too — 
with Typhoon packaged units. Over- 
size coils are Typhoon-engineered to 
rid the atmosphere of muggy mois- 
ture. And exclusive “Traffic Cop” 
control directs incoming humid air 
and outgoing dry, cool air for top 
efficiency and economy. 





So hang out the Welcome sign to 
customers right through the summer 
with Typhoon self-contained units. 
It's a fact: Typhoon delivers the most 
air conditioning at the lowest dollar 
cost per ton. 





1949 lz to 10-Ton Units 
Write tor digest of air conditioning facts. Dept. N7 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO.,Inc. | 








794 Union Street * Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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Portable power tools 
increase production 


Lightweight, rugged, portable power tools 
perform thousands of jobs quickly and easily. 
The electrical components of many portable 
tools are dependable series wound motor 
parts, made by Bodine, to fit each type of tool. 

Bodine can furnish, to order, series wound 
motor parts, such as field coils, core assem- 
blies, armatures, brushes, brush holders, and 
fans mounted on the armature shaft for all 
fractional horsepower ratings. | ' 

Bodine motor parts furnish dependable 
power for portable drills, sanders, grinders, 
and saws. Prompt delivery of parts on a regu- 
lar schedule can be arranged to meet your 
production requirements. 

Bodine has nearly a half-century of experi- 
ence in designing and manufacturing frac- 
tional horsepower motors. Noted for their 
dependable, trouble-free operation over long 
periods of time, Bodine motor parts can do 
much to enhance the saleability of your prod- 
ucts. We invite your inquiries. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Responsible Journalism 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EFLECTION on the circumstances 
R that preceded and contributed to 
the tragic personal crack-up and death 
of James Forrestal comes inevitably 
to a grave threat that hangs over all 
public service in this particular de- 
mocracy in this particular age. That 
threat is that, as long as the press and 
radio neglect their responsibility to 
keep their mews comment (as dis- 
tinguished from routine 
press reporting and radio 
newscasting, which are gen- 
erally good) scrupulously 
within the limits of perti- 
nent truth and their ctiti- 
cism within the limits of 
fairness, able but sensitive 
men like Forrestal will 
either be deterred from 
entering public life or leave 
it in disgust, disillusion- 
ment, or with broken spirit. For in 
part, and no one will ever know how 
large a part, the pressure under which 
Forrestal labored was criticism in the 
press and over the radio. 

A man in public life must expect 
criticism and personal attack. He can, 
if his temperament permits, adopt a 
bit of advice that I once offered a 
friend in public life: Your enemies 
will believe anything against you, 
your friends will know better, and 
most everybody else will forget it. 
This is an elaboration of a bit of wis- 
dom attributed to Boss McCooey of 
Brooklyn: “What would you give for 
yesterday's newspaper?” This capacity 
to shrug off unfair criticism comes 
naturally to some whom Providence 
has equipped with thick skins. 


UT capricious Providence does not 
B often provide fine minds with 
thick skins. Sensitivity is a common 
attribute of that vivid imagination 
and deep conscience which are so 
critically needed in high office. The 
inevitable result of the privilege ac- 
corded by press and radio to a few 
dispensers of attack is to deny the 
public the services of sensitive men 
and women. They can find happiness 
in the obscurity of private life and 
leave public office to the insensitive, 
the dull, and the cynical. 

I need not here elaborate what I 
mean by pertinent truth and fair 
criticism, for every important person 
in the press and radio knows what 





these qualities are. The real issue is 
in the excuses that some responsible 
heads of those media offer while they 
permit incorrect news comment and 
unfair criticism to use their facilities 
for reaching the public. Most often, 
the excuse is that a considerable part 
of the public wants that sort of thing. 
The answer is that a considerable 
part of the public would buy opium. 
The public, too, would buy 
papers that published false 
advertising. In the first in- 
stance the law protects the 
public. In the second the 
press and radio by volun- 
tary action protect their 
customers. In the matter | 
am discussing a similar re- 
sponsibility exists. 

Those who practice jour- 
nalism within the limits of 
pertinent truth and fair criticism not 
only have the responsibility of disas- 
sociating themselves from the perver- 
sion of an essential and honorable 
calling, but have a right to expect 
that those who control the press and 
radio will protect the good name of 
that profession. For the irrelevant re- 
porting and unfair criticism that beat 
so pitilessly upon Secretary Forrestal 
have measurably destroyed the esteem 
in which we are all held by the public. 
For every excess committed by one 
or two unworthy members of a pro- 
fession, all others must suffer some of 
the shame and the penalty. 


HE remedy lies squarely within the 
‘aan of the ownership and man- 
agement of the press and radio and 
the profession of journalism which 
serves both. Just as the cure of most 
unfair business practices has been 
found in self-restraint, so it could be 
in this instance. Those who overstep 
the bounds are exceedingly amenable 
to prudential pressure, for the simple 
reason that the desire to gain vast and 
lucrative readership and audiences is 
the major excitant to the excesses of 
which so many are aware. The press 
and radio should police themselves. 

They enjoy vast power, immunity, 
guaranteed privilege, and the gener- 
ous cooperation of government. But 
a considerable proportion of both 
media is not manifesting a prudence 
and self-discipline which match its 
liberty. 


— 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, big name in business, manufactures dictating machines to precision stand- 
ards. Shell engineers reduced the number of industrial lubricants used, and increased plant efficiency, 


Slim, new secretary travels by mail 


“Take a letter, Miss Blank” ~when you say this to today’s 
electronic Dictaphone Time-Master, your words are recorded 
on a tough plastic Memobelt . . . and five can be mailed for 
a three-cent stamp! 

Compact though complex, today’s Time-Master is ma- 
chined like a superb watch. Every step of manufacture, in- 
cluding industrial lubrication, comes from years of experience, 

Recently, Shell engineers were invited to study machines 
and procedures in Dictaphone’s plants—reduce the number 
of lubricants used... promote greater economy and effi- 
ciency in their use. Results of the survey were revealing. 
70% of plant requirements, it was found, could be satisfied 
with just ¢wo Shell Industrial Lubricants... 


Recommendations were based on three objectives: (1) 


Leaoers /w IwoustTrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Safety of machines and the metals they fabricate, (2) Eco- 
nomical first cost, (3) Staying power. Reports Dictaphone: 
“Objectives have been met. Plant efficiency, under the Shell 
Lubrication Plan, substantially increased.” 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lu- 
brication plan includes: study and analysis of plant and 
machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubri- 
cants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 
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in a whiskey? 


It the answer is “ves,” you'll like Old 
Overholt. 


For here is a whiskey whose popularity 
is based on its rich, robust taste; its warm, 
real rye flavor. 


Next time, order Old Overholt. One sip 
will tell you. If it’s your whiskey, you 
have made a discovery! 


National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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